











Official government figures* show that over 
the years people have put down on the coun- 
ter for meat a remarkably constant percentage 
of the money they have to spend. ‘The average 
for meat is around 5’ per cent of the total. 

In the boom year of 1929 consumers spent, 
out of each dollar of spendable income, 5% 
cents for meat. In the depression year of 1933 


Where tte Meat 


Maney £068... 


this figure was 5*/s cents. In the prewar year 
of 1939 it was 5°/10 cents. In 1950. the latest 
year for which figures are available, it was 52 
cents. 

During this time, of course, meat prices 
fluctuated widely ... but well in tempo with 
changes in the level of general prosperity of 
the country. 


Do Meat Packers’ Profits Influence Prices? 


The answer is... they do not. Again, official 
government figures* (plus a recent Dun and 
Bradstreet survey) show that out of the aver- 
age 5/2 cents spent at the store for meat, the 
retailer uses | cent to cover all overhead costs 
and a modest profit, and pays 4’2 cents to the 
packer for meat. 

Of this 4% cents, the packer pays out 3% 
cents for livestock, 19/20ths of a cent for all 
of his costs of doing business... labor, freight, 


taxes and many other expenses... and earns 


1/20th of a cent as profit. This may be paid to 
investors for use of their money, or for im- 
provements, or both. The figures include the 
value of by-products as well as meat. 

The profit obtained by meat packers is so 
small that it has virtually no effect on the 
price of meat at retail. 

As a matter of fact, if packers made no 
profit at all, consumers would be unable to see 
any difference in the cost of living —either in 
good times or bad. 


*U. S. Depts. of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor. 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 
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THIS MONTH 

Executive Secretary J. J. McPher- 
son of the NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction was so intrigued by 
the “plastic universe” in the library at 
Alexis I. DuPont School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, that he took the photo of it 
chosen for our cover. Shown are Betty 
Waters, Susan Powl, and Charles Dahl 
as they study the solar system. 


THE centerspread on the kinder- 
garten was prepared thru cooperation 
of the NEA Kindergarten-Primary Ed- 
ucation Department. President Edna 
Parker of Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, and this committee pre- 
pared the outline upon which the 
spread is based: Mildred Moss, Metu- 
chen, New Jersey; Dorothy Jackson, 
‘Trenton, New Jersey; Sarah Lou Ham- 
mond, Florida State University. 


For the sixteenth year, Dr. Mor- 
gan’s March editorial deals with the 
outlook for America. As true today as 
in 1937 is this statement from the first 
editorial in the series: “For people 
with strong hearts it is a great time to 
be upon the scene o/ action. Every de- 
spair is a challenge: every need, an op- 
portunity for service; ey ery new power, 
an instrument of hope.” 


NEXT MONTH 

Mos? parents want to be good par- 
ents and most teachers want to be good 
teachers. Why, then, do they some- 
times have difficulty in communicat- 
ing? Suggestions to help teachers help 
parents help their children are out- 
lined by Mary and Lawrence Frank. 


FREQUENTLY requested by _high- 
school teachers is an article on testing 
in the secondary schools. Francis L. 
Bacon has written a practical article 
in response to this request. 
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New York Vacation ‘Chit-Chat 


.. with fun as the CENTRAL idea! 








“Lady. you don’t hardly need ME!” said our driver at Grand Central Terminal. 
And he was right! Our hotel was almost next door, with Fifth Avenue shops and 
Broadway shows nearby. New York Central really takes you to the city’s heart! 


| love that magic moment between the acts . . . with everybody chattering 
about the show. My, was I glad that first evening we'd come New York Central 
. and arrived rested and ready for the fun of a Big Town big time! 


New York has so many nearby sea-and-sun spots! We were thankful our 
New York Central ticket man had reserved us a Drive-Ur-Self car. That's the perfect 
vacation combination... get there on the Water Level Route—then get around by car. 


| FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel 





j Guide on ier ae weet eee | PNG ee ee . 
j ¢xciting playgrounds. Send cou- 

nat ah Wlae Week Gaateel: Réons © SOAR epg if 
I 1336-E3, 466 Lexington Ave., co l 
| New York 17, N. Y. City - ee ee ee 3I 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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AIRY t00 


Milk ranks first among the animal products in our 
national food supply . . . from the standpoint of over- 
all nutrient contribution, economy of production,! 
and versatility of available forms and use. 


Dairy foods—milk, butter, cheese, ice cream—sup- 
ply apypecennateny three-fourths of the total calcium, 
half the riboflavin, one-fourth 
the protein, one-fifth the vita- 
min A, one-sixth of the energy 
and one-tenth of the thiamine 
in the available food of the 
United States . . . as well as sig- 
nificant amounts of many other 
nutrients. ? 

Dairy cows combine a high 
efficiency of production with the high nutritive value 
of their product.! Considering the over-all nutrient 
contribution — with special emphasis on the calcium 
content —the production of milk results in more human 
food per unit of animal feed consumed than does that 
of other foods of animal origin.* 


Production of butter, cheese, and ice cream con- 
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High production efficiency 


_ essential to our 
nations strength 


tributes to a stable milk supply, 
and lends variety to the na- 
tional diet. For a healthy 
people, as well as a healthy 
economy, it is vital that our 
national milk supply be main- 
tained and increased. 


1. Maynard, L. A. The role and efficiency of 
animals in utilizing feed to produce human 
food. J. Nutrition 32:345 (Oct.) 1946. 


2. Supplement for 1949 to Consumption of Food in the U. S., 
U. S. D. A. Misc. Pub. 691, Washington (Sept.) 1950. 

3. Christensen, R. P. 
U. S. D. A. 


1909-48, 


Efficient use of food resources in the United States. 
Tech. Bull. 963, Washington, 1948. 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


. the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 





Since 1915.. 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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ROTO-GRIP 


-the non-skid, non-skip 
mimeograph feed 


Does more kinds of work 


— feeds a wide variety of fine papers or rough papers, in 
sizes from 3 x 5 to 9 x 16 inches, in weights from 16 Ib. to 
aol gel iiela & 


Saves paper and supplies 


mee T tle vam oles Tih A -MeolaflelaMme Viel Kel Mmelelollsimm(eluliulince Melle Mult 
feeding. Copy is always positioned in the same place. 


Saves time 
—3 copies or more per second. 


The patented ROTO-GRIP feed makes MODERN MIMEOGRAPH- 
ING possible, and it is standard equipment on A. B. Dick hand- 
operated models—on electric models. A. B. Dick mimeographs 
are for use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


2 AB DICK 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-352 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, please (] send information on A.B.Dick mime- 
ographs [] arrange MODERN mimeographing demonstration. 
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@ Tuis feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


Question-of-the-Month 


# “Ir you could remove one pressure 
from the lives of your pupils, what would 
it be?” This was the “Question-of-the- 
Month” in the November JOURNAL. 
Replies continue to come in. The fol- 
lowing are typical: 


I wouLp remove the pressure of living 
in an atmosphere built on pretense. Pu- 
pils should know when they must do 
something and when they are free to 
make a choice. We should offer choices 
only when we are willing to abide by the 
decisions. Situations which offer a choice 
to pupils only so long as the pupils make 
the “right” choice cause feelings of in- 
security.—R. J. FREE, director of curricu 
lum, Orange, Texas, Public Schools. 


I wouLp remove from adolescents the 
pressure of insecurity caused by the un- 
certainty of the times in which they have 
grown up. Coming out of homes plagued 
by economic difficulties, wartime disrup 
tions, and poor housing, these young 
people sense futility in their efforts and 
illusion in their aspirations.—MARIE A. 
KASTNER, Mobile, Alabama. 


. PRESSURE Of emotional insecurity 
in the home. We can remedy frictions 
within the school, but the life-long bick- 
ering and nagging of some homes seem 
beyond our reach. The child who knows 
he is loved is ready for whatever comes; 
the pressure of feeling he is not loved is 
a blot on his life.—-ELEANOR RICHMOND, 
assistant principal, Humes Highschool, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


. PRESSURE of nagging. Persistent 
scolding and petty fauli-finding make 
children nervous and fearful. This hand- 
icaps their character development and 
hinders learning. Red tape on the part 
of administrators is a sort of silent nag- 
ging which annoys pupils and teachers. 
Nagging sours the lives of all those con- 
nected with it.—F. RODRIGUEZ LOPEZ, su- 
pervisor of schools, Puerto Rico. 


. PRESSURE of tense, critical parents 
who are too anxious to have their chil- 
dren succeed. By demanding that their 
children keep pace with others, they 
build up a tenseness which hinders learn- 

[Continued on page 191] 
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The Outlook for America 


ICKENS began his famous novel on the 
French Revolution — A Tale of Two 
Cities—with: “It was the best of times; it was 
the worst of times.” So is every time of revolu- 
tion, particularly this period of the greatest of 
all revolutions. It will be many years before ex- 
isting tensions thruout the world can be re- 
solved. ‘The struggle between tyranny and free- 
dom is ages old. As civilization widens into a 
world order, we find our country a part of a 
larger whole which it cannot escape. Upon our 
willingness to recognize our world responsibil- 
ity and to deal with it wisely depends our own 
future. Four closely interrelated things are 
needed before world civilization can hope to 
enjoy abiding peace and security. 

First, there must be freedom based on faith 
in the individual and respect for his personal- 
ity and rights. Progress in any area of life waits 
on freedom, and any denial of freedom means 
stagnation in the end. All the gains of the cen- 
turies have come because men were increasing- 
ly free to think, to seek truth, to talk, to meet, 
to move about, to be different, to try something 
new, to grow, and to make the most of them- 
selves. Any tyranny—religious, political, eco- 
nomic, administrative, or military—which in- 
terferes with man’s right to rise to the full 
stature of his possibilities limits or stops prog- 
ress. The great threat of our time is that, losing 
faith in our free institutions, we shall give way 
to a cancerous militarism which will eat away 
the substance of our liberty before we are 
aware. 

Second, there must be a spiritual awakening, 
which we believe is already underway. This 
should be conceived broadly enough to include 
a search for those elements of truth in all faiths 
which reveal a moral order based on universal 
values. Recognizing a common brotherhood 
and a common destiny and insisting that no 
man shall claim for himself rights which do not 
belong to all men, the human race can move 
forward into a new era. This era cannot be 
brought about by force, however powerful. 


The most that force could hope to do would be 
to hold the line against the slave states until 
the issues can be resolved on the basis of mu- 
tual understanding. 

Third, there must be a higher level of in- 
formed intelligence thruout the world. One of 
the chief elements of hope is that everywhere 
among the illiterate masses there is a growing 
thirst for education. Modern civilization is so 
complex and dynamic that lifelong study is es- 
sential to intelligent living. The effort in some 
quarters to stop discussion of controversial is- 
sues shows how little conception some people 
have of the processes of democracy. Controver- 
sial issues are the growth points of civilization, 
and every opinion should have its hearing in 
the free enterprise of ideas. We depend too 
much upon a headline content which often 
misinforms us or neglects entirely facts and is- 
sues that should be brought into the open and 
discussed until they are resolved. 

The fourth essential for world peace is that 
population and resources be brought into a 
reasonable balance. Half the world is hungry, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed. In spite of technical 
gains, population increases keep ahead of food 
supply. The imbalance is greatest in those 
countries where hunger and starvation are al- 
ready most widespread. More money and effort 
spent on our Point-Four program—particularly 
on its educational aspects—or on an even larger 
program under the United Nations would help 
in time to correct conditions. 

The future of America is in our own hands 
if we choose to have it so. We in the teaching 
profession have our own Centennial Action 
Program designed to meet the needs of just 


such a period. It is thru teaching and teaching 


alone that the problems of humanity can be 
solved. By working on the problems nearest us, 
we shall see gains and, seeing, shall have new 
faith in ourselves and our country. 


Sey Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


% Ideas are diamonds. 

% Lost time 1s never found. 

% Good books are great friends 

% Make a masterpiece of your life. 


+ Sct a high standard for yoursel f. 


% To be interesting you must be interested. 

% It is not discourtcous to refuse to do wrong. 

# Children have more need of models than of critics. 

% In order to get a lot out of life we must put a lot into it. 

# Politeness is not only the most powerful but the easiest 
argument. 

* Better be with a few who are right than. with many who 
are wrong. 

Too many people itch for what they want but won't 


scratch for it. 


% Great minds discuss ideas; average minds discuss events; 
small minds discuss people. 


Age Depends on Youth 


SoMETIMES older people interested in taxes which 
provide benefits for the aged feel that their welfare is 
in competition with the money spent for free public 
schools, and they are inclined not to favor programs 
for adequate school support. Such persons should be 
reminded that the security of the aged always depends 
on the character, loyalty, and skill of the younger gen- 
eration without whose industry and loving personal 
care any financial arrangement would be an illusion. 


Our Amazing Heritage 


Human brotherhood has a mathematical basis. 
Rarely do we pause to think of ourselves in terms of 
our place in the long span of time. It is a sobering 
experience. We all know that we have two parents, 
four grandparents, eight “greats” and so on, so that in 
the tenth generation we have in round numbers a 
thousand direct ancestors. Furthermore, each 10 steps 
or 10 generations multiplies that number by 1000. Al- 
lowing 25 years to a generation, there are nearly 80 
generations since the time of Christ or eight times the 
10 steps needed to multiply our ancestors by 1000. 

In other words—were there no overlapping—we 
should in the eightieth generation have behind us 
more than one million billion billion direct ancestors. 
Since there have never been that many people in the 
world, obviously we are all cousins many times over 
and have in our life stream the stuff of many peoples 


and many generations so that the possibilities of the 
human inheritance are really almost infinite. 
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The Mottoman 


THERE are many people whose joy in life is to help 
others. One of the most interesting is C. S$. Hunsinger, 
the Mottoman, of Flat Rock, Ohio. His hobby is mot- 
toes. He prints them on little cards and hands them 
out. He prints them on post cards and mails them out. 
He prints them as posters for homes, schools, and 
stores. He wants to encourage teachers to display a 
“spot of inspiration” in their rooms or on their bul- 
letin boards. This month under “In a Nutshell” we 
give some mottoes that came with his recent letter. 


Three American Achievements 
in Government 


THERE are three distinctively American contribu- 
tions to the art and science of government which are 
at the very roots of our system of life. They are: 


First, the separation of church and state with complete 
religious freedom for all. This principle was established 
after more than a century and a half of experience with the 
union of church and state. 


Second, the supremacy of the civil authority over the mili- 
tary. There is grave danger that we shall lose sight of this 
fundamental principle. 

Third, the right of appeal to a nonpartisan judiciary as 
superior to the legislative and executive branches of the 
government. 


Take away any of these three, and America will 
have retreated a long way in the direction of the tyran- 
nies against which men have fought for centuries. 


Should Children Play for Keeps? 


SPRING time is marble time. One watches the chil- 
dren at their play during the long spring mornings 
and wonders what the effect of that play will be on 
their ideals and habits of life; for among children little 
things are big things. What often seems of little im- 
portance to an adult may fix their standards of life. 

When I was a small boy in old district 46 in Frank- 
lin County, Nebraska, I had one of my truly great 
teachers—a widow by the name of Jennie Collins with 
three children of her own. One spring we had been 
playing marbles, and each of us had his own collection 
of which he was very proud. One of those marbles 
meant more to us than a dollar would today. We 
played for the fun of playing, and after each game 
each took the marbles he had at the beginning. 

Then came a smart city boy to that little rural 
school. He taught us to play for keeps, and the idea 
seemed good at first. In a day or so he had all the 
marbles, and the idea did not seem so good. Jennie 
Collins learned of it and after the noon hour stopped 
all classes to discuss at length the right and wrong of 
trying to get something for nothing. Then she asked 
each of us to go home that night and talk the matter 
over with our families, and we had further discussion 
the next day. We found that none of the parents be- 
lieved it was right to play for keeps, and we learned a 
lesson about gambling which I have thought of many 
times thru the years and especially in these days when 
gambling is reported to be a $20 billion racket. In 
such small beginnings are the issues of life. 
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ATRICIA, age nine, is now a 
fourth-grader in a large city 
school. She attends for half a 

day only. Indeed, Pat has never 

known the full day many of us would 
consider traditional. School to her 

has always meant an 8-to-12 or 12- 

to-4 session—with desk and locker to 

be cleared out for the next shift. 

Pat came home very much excited 
one day recently. She sang out to her 
mother, ‘““Guess what. The teacher 
noticed me today.” 

Pat’s teacher might justifiably be 
pardoned for overlooking individual 
pupils. There are 58 children in her 
fourth grade, which meets in a dingy 
basement room. In fact, on the dark 
days Pat’s teacher isn’t even sure she 
sees all of her pupils. 

Most of her time and attention are 
spent in keeping the group profitably 
busy and out of mischief for the day. 
Yet, despite inadequate buildings, 
crowded classrooms, pressures on 
teachers, and attacks on_ schools, 
teachers must give attention to in- 
dividual pupils. Today’s children are 
facing unique problems of emotional 
adjustment, and they need help. 
Since emotional adjustment affects 
the way in which children learn—in- 
deed, is a crucial factor in whether 
pupils actually learn or do not learn 
—this area of development must nec- 
essarily be of concern to all teachers. 





Problems of Adjustment 


The Midcentury White House 
Conference revealed much informa- 
tion about today’s children. For ex- 
ample, many of them are on the 
move; between 1948 and 1949 eight 
million children out of 43 million 
changed their homes, and undoubt- 
edly recent mobilization and defense 
speedup have added to that number. 

Moving to a new locality, attend- 
ing a new school, and having to make 
new friends always involve adjust- 
ments. When children must make 
these adjustments several times with- 
in a few years, they may react with 
negative behavior. 

Today’s child lives according to a 
family pattern that many of us of an 
older generation would not consider 
normal. One out of five mothers with 
children under 18 years of age, ac- 
cording to the White House Confer- 
ence, was working during 1949. 
There is some evidence that this 
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Dr. Stendler is professor of education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Today’s children are facing unique problems of emotional 
adjustment, and they need help—which teachers can give! 
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number has increased since that year. 


School-age children of working 
mothers need to be provided for be- 
fore and after school. Some commu- 
nities have done an excellent job in 
setting up centers for such children. 
For most children, however, arrange- 
ments must be made by the mother, 
and too often are haphazard. 

Ihe conference also revealed that 
one out of eight children in 1948 was 
not living with both parents, because 
of death, divorce, or separation. With 
the divorce rate increasing, we can 
sull children to have 
problems of adjustment to altered 
family relationships. 

Additional factors since the White 
House Conference data were gather- 
ed have entered the picture, as Roma 
Gans has shown. Building up our 
armed services in the last few years 
has affected two groups of young 
people. 

One of these comprises those chil- 
dren whose fathers have been called 
to service and who face a correspond- 
ing readjustment. The other group 
is our highschool youth, particularly 
upper classmen. Anticipation of en- 
tering the armed forces may make 
many boys indifferent to studies. 

It is inevitable, too, that the ten- 
sions of adults be reflected in our 
children. Worry over the high cost 
of living, the dread of atomic war- 
fare, anxiety over the war in Korea, 
mounting fear and distrust of Russia 
are continually being discussed in 
family circles. And air-raid drills in 
our schools give substance for some 
of the fears already existing in chil- 
dren’s minds. 

For children who have a sound un- 
der-pinning of emotional security, 
these difficulties can be met easily. 
Emotional security is largely a factor 
of parental relationships. Reports by 
Anna Freud and others indicate it 
was easier psychologically for young 
children to take the London blitz 
with parents than to be evacuated 
without parents to the country. 

Where the child's relationship 
with his parent is a good one, an air- 
raid drill is no worse than a fire drill, 
and planning for one’s stint in the 
army can be taken in stride. But 
where the relationship has been 
threatened during early years, or 
where a desirable relationship has 
not been developed, presentday ten- 
sions are more difficult to take. 

For this reason, the children born 
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during World War II and subjected, 
many of them, to conditions in early 
childhood which were not conducive 
to healthy emotional adjustment, 
need special attention in our schools. 
Some of them have moved about the 
country living almost like gypsies. 
For many of our war-bora children, 
moving about has meant losing a be- 
loved grandmother or a dear friend, 
or losing contact with familiar physi- 
cal surroundings. 

Other children in this group have 
known a period of indulgence while 
fathers were in service and mothers 
could lavish time and affection upon 
them. They have faced drastic 
change when their fathers returned 
and their mothers started giving time 
to the role of wife as well as mother. 
Too many adjustments have been 
forced upon these young children too 
quickly. 

These children may show the ef- 
fects of their early experiences in dif- 
ferent ways. Consider the 
Larry. 


case of 


Larry 

Larry was the first child of a young 
mother and father, born while the 
father was overseas. His mother had 
moved back with her own folks while 
her husband was away, and Larry’s 
first two years were spent in an en- 
vironment where he was the stellar 
attraction. He was the first grand- 
child on both sides of the family; 
paternal grandparents lived in the 
same community and vied with ma- 
ternal grandparents in lavishing 
love, attention, and material things 
upon Larry. The mother had little 
to do in the household, and so she 
was free to devote herself almost ex- 
clusively to Larry. Her major role in 
the household was that of daughter, 
however, rather than mother. 

When Larry was two, his father 
was returned to the states but was 
hospitalized for a year, during which 
time he was able to visit his family 
on a few occasions. Just before 
Larry’s third birthday, a baby broth- 
er was born, the father was dis- 
charged, and the reunited family left 
the grandparents to set up a home of 
their own. 

In the two years that followed, 
Larry had several accidents. He 
caught his arm in the wringer of the 
washing machine; he overturned a 
pan of boiling water on himself; he 
was run over by a car. The mother 


reported that during this period he 
was continually demanding of her 
time. 

When Larry entered school, he 
made a scene each morning over 
leaving home. His parents insisted 
that he go, whereupon he developed 
stomach aches and vomited each day 
after breakfast. His mother found it 
hard to send him off following these 
spells, but his father broke the cycle 
one day by carting him off to school, 
where the father requested the teach- 
er to keep Larry even tho he con- 
tinued to vomit. 

Larry next developed ear-aches, but 
again the father firmly but kindly 
drove him to school in the car when 
the mother would have permitted 
him to stay at home. It was not until 
Larry’s second year in school that he 
finally became resigned to leaving 
his mother each day. 


Affectional Needs 


Some other children in this group, 
however, when they attempted to 
cling, were pushed off abruptly by 
the parent and were not permitted to 
be dependent. Such children, forced 
to take responsibility for their own 
actions too early, may be noisy, ag- 
gressive, attention-seeking, and difh- 
cult to control. 

Still other children in this group 
did not have the close maternal care 
so important during infancy. Their 
mothers, because they worked during 
the infant’s first year or for other rea- 
sons, were unable to provide ade- 
quately for their children’s affection- 
al needs or to find suitable maternal 
substitutes. 

Studies by Rene A. Spitz and 
others indicate that when _ infants 
have not felt a mothering influence 
during their first year of life, the per- 
sonality process is profoundly al- 
tered. Such children do not have the 
opportunity to learn to be dependent 
upon a nurturing adult. 

This dependence is very necessary 
for sound emotional development. If 
the infant comes to depend upon an 
adult for nurturance, he will accept 
guidance later on from that adult, 
and socialization can be accom- 
plished. Children who have experi- 
enced early maternal deprivation 
cannot be successfully socialized and 
will show infantile behavior when 
they come to school. They are impul- 
sive, disorganized, attention-seeking 
and clinging; when frustration oc- 
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curs, they may have temper tantrums. 
As Lauretta Bender has pointed out, 
they are almost impossible to moti- 
vate and extremely difficult to dis- 
cipline. 

Problems of poor maternal care, 
discontinuity in children’s experi- 
ences, and the like are not confined 
to this group, however. We can find 
children with problems of personal- 
ity adjustment in all school grades, 
tho perhaps not in as large numbers 
as the war-born children. Given the 
problem, the question remains as to 
what teachers can do to help such 
children. Here are some suggestions 
to teachers: 


Diagnosis and Treatment 


[1] Find out as much as you can 
about the life history of individual 
pupils. What major adjustments in 
family living have they had to make? 
How is a particular child regarded 
in the family circle? What immediate 
emotional problems is this child hav- 
ing to face? 

[2] Provide opportunities — for 
group discussion or individual pupil- 
teacher conferences on sources of ten- 
sion in children’s lives. When a fath- 
er is called to service, for example, 
have the class suggest ways in which 
the child concerned can help in the 
family situation. So often we tend to 
treat troublesome events in a child’s 
life in a hush-hush manner, as if by 
not talking about them we can over- 
come the fact of their existence. Yet 
many fears and anxieties of young 
people can be more readily faced 
when they are verbalized and dealt 
with openly. 

[3] Provide a good emotional cli- 
mate in the classroom. See that rea- 
sonable limits are set for children’s 
behavior and that expectations with 
regard to school achievement are re- 
alistic. See that rewards are more 
plentiful in your classroom than 
punishments. Establish a friendly ac- 
cepting relationship with each pupil. 
Remember that children have feel- 
ings and should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. 

[4] Find out where help can be 
obtained for those children in your 
classroom whose problems of adjust- 
ment are too difficult for a classroom 
teacher. Remember that the too 
timid, too dependent, withdrawn 
type of personality may be as much 
in need of special help as the noisy 
aggressive type. + 
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N THIS article THe JOouRNAL has 
collected statements by educators 
concerning secret societies in high- 
school. The statements outline the 
legal status of secret societies, reasons 
for their existence, and objections to 
them. There are also descriptions 
of how individual schools in five dtf- 
ferent communities have dealt, by 
gradual or immediate action, with 
secret societies. 


Legal Status 

WHuar is the legal status of secret 
societies? This topic was discussed 
in the February 1947 issue of The 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 

Many states and_ local school 
boards have legally prohibited stu- 
dent membership in highschool 
secret societies. As a penalty for 
violation, the student may be ex- 
cluded from participation in the 
extracurriculum § activities of the 
school, or be denied his diploma, or 
even be expelled from school. 

This kind of prohibition has been 
challenged on every conceivable 
ground but has been upheld by the 
courts in practically every instance. 
They say that the rule is not a viola- 
tion of personal rights, is not an 
invasion of parental authority, is 
not unwarranted paternalism, is not 
a cruel or unusual punishment, is 
not an unconstitutional discrimina- 
tion, and is reasonable. It is axio- 
matic that those who seek the bene- 
fits of the educational institutions of 
a state must submit to regulations 
imposed as a prerequisite. 

—MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, as- 
sistant director,, Research Division, 
National Education Association. 
[See: “Legal Status of the Public- 
School Pupil,” Research Bulletin, 
February 1948, p. 28-30, National 
Education Association, Research Di- 
vision; and Remmlein’s School Law. 
p. 235, 241-247. McGraw-Hill, 1950.| 


Why They Exist 


existence of 
fraternities in any 


THE sororities or 
highschool in- 
dicates that they are serving some 
need. They provide the following 
means thru which members of secret 
societies benefit: 

[1] Restricted membership (pres 
tige) 

[2] Closed meetings (secrecy) 

[3] Pins, sweaters, insignia (iden- 
tification with group) 

[4] Social affairs (social recogni- 
tion) 

[5] Support given individual mem- 
bers for school ofhices (allegiance) 

[6] Initiations (adventure, fun) 

None of these in itself is objec- 
tionable. However, most of these 
characteristics of secret societies 
could be transferred to a school club 
or group. This suggests that, in 
mimicking their college-age brothers 
and sisters by establishing secret 
societies, highschool students have 
met real needs. If secret societies are 
eliminated, students will want—and 
need—a student-activity program. 

—LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE, director, 
Bureau of School Services, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; forme) 
principal, Lakewood {Ohio| High- 
school. 


Objections to Secret Societies 


THERE are four main objections 
to secret societies in highschool: 

[1] Secret undem- 
ocratic. Membership is not open to 
all students, but to a select few. 
Too often members are chosen on 
the basis of creed, color, economic 
status, and family, rather than per- 
sonal achievement. When this ex- 
clusiveness blocks the tremendous 
adolescent urge for group acceptance, 
emotional disturbances result. 

[2] Secret societies are divisive. 
They tend to produce cliques and 
factions, rivalries and jealousies in 


societies are 
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the studentbody. ‘This creates a 
snobbishness contrary to the Amerti- 
can concept of the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

[3] Secret societies tend to disrupt 
a student-activity program. ‘They 
foster allegiance to themselves, rather 
than allegiance to the school. Mem- 
bers often vote for, or give preter- 
ence to, fellow fraternity and sorority 


members, rather than to the best 
qualified students. ‘To assure sup- 
port for school activities, school 


must consult 
the societies before establishing the 
school calendar. 

[4] Secret societies tend to avoid 
adult supervision. Tho some may 
have parental guidance, the school 
has no guarantee of the effectiveness 
of this. Without supervision, the 
secret societies lead to excesses harm- 
ful to members and to the reputation 
of all youth. The societies frequently 
sanction initiations which are in- 
jurious and degrading. 

—Adapted from a statement pre- 
pared by Cleveland highschool prin- 
cipals, 1949. 


authorities sometimes 


Actual Experiences 


EDUCATORS in systems which have 
succeeded in eliminating secret so- 
cieties agree that the cooperation of 
the schoolboard, studentbody, par- 
enis, and general public is vitally im- 
portant. Descriptions of 
actual experiences follow: 


several 


Lyons LOwNsHip HIGHSCHOOL, La- 
Grange, Illinois, requested officers of 
local secret societies to appear vol- 
untarily for a meeting with the 
school administrator and the school- 
board. The officers were told that 
their societies were illegal. They 
were invited to employ an attorney, 
examine the law, and consider the 
possibility of its repeal. 

Then a second meeting was held. 
The school faced two possibilities: 
[1] enforce the law at once and drive 
the organizations underground, or 
[2] develop a plan which would ac- 
tually eliminate the organizations. 
After consideration, the school of- 
fered the societies three plans: [1] 
bring the organizations into school, 
set up new objectives, and open 
membership to all pupils; [2] dis- 
band at once and organize clubs to 
replace organizations; or [3] have 
the organizations agree in writing 
not to pledge new members. 
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The secret societies accepted the 
third plan. Periodic meetings were 
held to assure the school that the 
agreement was followed. After three 
years all members had graduated, 
and the societies ceased to exist. 

—GEORGE S$. OLSEN, superintendent- 
principal, Lyons Township High- 
school and Junior College, La- 
Grange, Illinois. 

IN LANspowNE, Pennsylvania, a 
parents group touched off commu- 
nity interest in the secret-society 
problem. When parents petitioned 
the schoolboard to abolish the so- 
cieties, the board set up a community 
committee. This committee inter- 
viewed parents, teachers, and society 
members, investigated legal status, 
made case studies of society influ- 
ences, and studied written material 
and the attitudes and actions of edu- 
cators in other school systems. 

The majority report recommended 
that secret societies be banned. 
‘Thereupon, the schoolboard declared 
that membership in secret societies 
would preclude participation in stu- 
dent activities (this ruling excepted 
present members of societies). ‘The 
board distributed the community re- 
port, asked societies to refrain from 
taking in new members, and asked 
parents to forbid their children to 
join secret societies. 

A pledge of nonmembership in se- 
cret societies was required of every 
young person participating in stu- 
dent activities (students who were 
society members at the time of the 
ruling were excepted). The board ap- 
pointed a coordinator of activities to 
aid in an expanded activity program 
operating on school days and week- 
ends. With local support, secret so- 
cieties will be eliminated by 1953. 

—JOSEPH D. MOORE, principal, 
Lansdowne Highschool, Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania. 


WHEN Newton Highschool, New- 
tonville, Massachusetts, eliminated 
secret societies by a gradual plan, 
the impulse came from student lead- 
ers. With the cooperation of their 
principal, these leaders presented as- 
semblies to junior-highschool ninth- 
graders and pointed out dangers of 
secret societies. The school paper, 
student legislature, and classes in 
problems of democracy discussed the 
matter. 


In the fall student leaders again 


presented their case in an assembly 
for new students. The principal and 
superintendent commended the stu- 
dent government. Then all sopho- 
mores were required to sign state- 
ments of nonmembership. The next 
year this statement was required of 
all sophomores and juniors. The 
third year the statement was re- 
quired of everyone. Without dis- 
criminating against members, secret 
societies had been eliminated. Dur- 
ing these three years secret-society 
members met with the principal and 
other students to plan an adequate 
social program for the school. 

—C. ELWOOD DRAKE, formerly of 
Newton Highschool, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts; now associate direc- 
tor of field service, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, Inc. 


AFTER careful consideration, the 
schoolboard for Proviso “lownship 
Highschool, Maywood, Illinois, 
banned secret societies in 1949. Be- 
fore students were allowed to attend 
classes in September, they were re- 
quired to sign, with their parents, a 
pledge of nonmembership in secret 
societies. All students signed the 
pledge (one after an enforced ab- 
sence of two days). Since then, 
secret societies have not reappeared; 
parents and students have com- 
mented favorably on the action. 

—E. R. SIFERT, superintendent, Pro- 
viso Township Highschool, May- 
wood, Illinois. 


SECRET societies at Evanston Lown- 
ship Highschool, Evanston, Illinois, 
were ordered to disband last spring. 
The student council and_ school 
paper satisfied most student opposi- 
tion by presenting pertinent facts. 

Thru its social committee the 
council set out to give the school 
an expanded social program. Former 
secret-society members became lead- 
ers of the committee, which has un- 
dertaken to determine the social 
needs of all students. 

Some resentment is still evident. 
But most students appreciate the 
benefits of removal of cliques. Jun- 
iors and seniors especially sense the 
increased unity in the school. 

—COLEMAN BROWN, president, 
Evanston Township Highschool Stu- 
dent Council; also president, Na- 
tional Association of Highschool Stu- 
dent Gouncils; and JANICE KISTEN, 
chairman, social committee. + 
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E PARENTS have a natural 

tendency to credit ourselves for 
what is good about our children and 
blame the schools for what is bad. As 
I contemplate our experience with a 
modern school system in a middle- 
class suburban community, however, 
I’m not sure that the exact reverse of 
this complacent view isn’t closer to 
the truth for many of us. 

One of our children has gone com- 
pletely thru the public-school system 
in Glencoe, Illinois, and is now in 
college; one is a highschool fresh- 
man; one is in sixth grade; and the 
fourth youngster is in second. If we 
measure the effectiveness of the edu- 
cational process by its results—and 
there isn’t any better way—our 
schools must be given high marks. 
Glencoe children are making good 
records in college, at work, and as 
citizens. 

In contrast to what some critics of 
modern education claim, our chil- 
dren aren’t soft, or undisciplined, or 
full of collectivist or socialist ideas. 
On the contrary, I am often startled 
to find my older boys and _ their 
friends more conservative in political 
and social thinking than I am. They 
reflect, of course, the prevailing con- 
servative view in the community. 


The Three Ds 

There is a widespread notion— 
especially among people who don’t 
care enough about education to find 
out what’s going on—that children in 
a “progressive” school do as they 
please all day long, that they never 
study anything they don’t like, and 
that the classroom is a chaos of undis- 
ciplined, whimsical play programs 
masquerading as “learning by do- 
ing.” 

This concept is absurd. Our chil- 
dren have had their full share of the 
three Ds—drill, drudgery, and dis- 
cipline. The difference between their 
education and mine is that drill and 
drudgery for them has been limited 
to subjects—like spelling and the 
multiplication tables—that tend to 
be learned that way, and not ex- 
tended to subjects like history, civics, 
and science. 

I have seen facts and relationships 
that seemed deadly dull when I 
learned them by rote 30 years ago 
emerge meaningfully for my children 
in classroom projects. For the life of 





Mr. Cunningham is editor of The Mod- 
ern Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 
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By their 


fruits... 


ROBERT M. CUNNINGHAM, Jr. 


A PARENT speaks 


in appreciation of 
the public schools 
of today. 


me, I can’t understand why some peo- 
ple think learning is bad if it is en- 
joyable. 

“Ah,” says a neighbor of mine, 
“modern education trains the mind 
superbly, perhaps, but it neglects the 
will!” I’m not sure just what he 
means by this, but it must have some- 
thing to do with discipline. 1 suppose 
he feels his children must be made 
to do unpleasant tasks they don’t 
want to do—as he and I were made 
to do when we were children. 

Well, my children have learned to 
do lots of work at school and plenty 
of homework. Not long ago I read an 
article which ridiculed modern edu- 
cation as soft and implied that home- 
work has been abolished because it 
is hard. 

I don’t know where the author of 
that article has been making his ob- 
servations, but I wish he would come 
around my house any weekday eve- 
ning during the school year, and see 
how soft it looks from here. Our chil- 
dren have had the discipline of hard 
work, and they have had some of the 
“Sit-still-and-be-quiet!” kind of class- 
room discipline that we knewsin our 
own school days. Not as much as we 
had, tho; children who are learning 
by eager participation in work and 
discussions they like don’t need to be 
jumped on all the time. 

Parents who complain about lack 
of discipline in schools, and feel the 
need for their children to be made to 
do something they don’t like to do, 
could begin at home, it seems to me. 
Training the will is primarily the 
parent’s responsibility, not the 
school’s. Suburban’ parents who 
knock themselves out indulging their 
children, as many of us do, don’t look 


good talking about discipline. My 
impression is that parents who gripe 
most about how schools are failing 
are those whose own children are 
unmanageable brats and whose home 
treatment vacillates between impo 
tent screaming and fatuous fawning. 


The Three Rs 


Another complaint we hear fre- 
quently is that modern schools don’t 
teach the Three Rs. I deny this. I 
think the Three Rs are taught bette: 
today than they have ever been 
taught before. College English teach- 
ers who wail, “My students can’t 
write—or even spell!” may have a le- 
gitimate complaint against modern 
education. But they overlook one 
very important point: The same pro- 
portion, at least, of college-age peo- 
ple a generation ago couldn’t write 
or spell either, only more so. 

I’m an editor in a_ professional 
field. And I can testify that a sub- 
stantial number of the nation’s doc- 
tors of medicine—who were taught 
the Three Rs by traditional methods 
that today’s critics want to go back 
to—don’t know a participle from a 
preposition, and most of them are 
unaware of their ignorance. 

Learning reading and writing by 
the new technics, my own children 
are far ahead of where we were at 
their ages. I’m proud of what they’re 
reading. (Examples: Dennis at 16 is 
busy in school with the Federalist 
Papers and Locke’s Treatise on Gov- 
ernment and entertains himself with 
Dos Passos, Marquand, and Thomas 
Wolfe; Damon, our highschool fresh- 
man, just finished The Caine Mu- 
tiny; Margaret, age 11, is absorbed in 
animal and girl stories of question- 
able literary quality, but the point is 
that she loves to read.) 

Incidentally, parents and others 
who beat up the schools because 
“Johnny can’t read” might take a 
look at their own bookshelves, and 
their children’s. Is school to blame 
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for the reading habits of the child 


who grows up in a comic-book, 
movie-magazine environment? 

Our youngsters write pretty well, 
too—not without lapses (who does?) 
but with clarity and often with feel- 
ing. I wish some of the “Schools- 
aren’t-teaching-the-Three-Rs” critics 
could see a piece Damon wrote a year 
ago, at 13, describing how he felt 
when he first saw the Swiss Alps 
from his train window. Good, power- 
ful stuff at any age. From the early 
erades on, all the children have been 
prodded and encouraged to do crea- 
tive writing, and they have done a 
lot of it. I like that; writing is what 
makes writers. 

Unquestionably, however, the 
thing that has impressed us most of 
all about the Glencoe schools is the 
fact that our two older boys have 
been taught to read and write by 
sharply different methods. 

One of the boys was a fast learner, 
and he was pushed along rapidly— 
literally had his nose rubbed in 
books. The other boy was slower at 
language skills, and he was encour- 
aged and given special help—plus all 
the time in the world. The system 
adapted itself to their individual 
needs, instead of forcing both to con- 
form to a meaningless age-grade 
standard under which one would 
have loafed and been regarded as 
“bright” and the other would have 
suffered and been called “dumb.” 

Their teachers understood that 
differences in learning speed are part 
of a child’s whole development and 
can’t be ignored without damage. 
Parents whose pride suffers when 
their children are put in combined- 
grade groups of slow learners should 
be grateful instead of resentful; it’s 
their best guarantee that their chil- 
dren will learn to read and write 
well, if slowly. The child who is 
forced to learn, or try to learn, read- 
ing and writing at a too-fast pace is 
the one who is likely to go thru a 
semi-literate life after school, avoid- 
ing reading and writing and all the 
unpleasant, inferior feelings these ex- 
periences evoke. 


Getting into the Act 


Another wholesome aspect of our 
school experience is that we have 
been in the act right along. With 
other parents, we’ve taken part in 
long-range curriculum evaluation 
and planning projects. Thru fre- 
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quent reports and conferences, we 
have kept uptodate on our own chil- 
dren’s progress and problems, and 
we've been urged to bring our own 
problems to school for help. 

A few years ago, for example, one 
of the youngsters had a flare-up of 
problem behavior—temper tantrums 
and bad dreams. Our experience 
when this happened provided an in- 
teresting switch: The family doctor 
to whom we turned first for help 
shrugged these episodes off as unim- 
portant and told us to forget it. But 
they weren’t unimportant; the child 
needed help. 

Where the doctor “flaked out,” the 
school delivered. When we asked the 
child’s teacher for advice we got the 
full treatment—including some care- 
fully conducted observations and 
tests by a staff psychologist, then sug- 
gestions for handling the situation 
that proved to be extremely helpful. 
We know some parents who might 
object that such suggestions are none 
of the school’s business. One couple, 
for example, resented it when their 
child came home with a note from 
the school nurse suggesting an eye 
examination. There isn’t much you 
can do about people like that except 
feel sorry for them, I guess. 

This isn’t to say that nobody 
should criticize schools. Certainly 
businessmen who think schools are 
teaching collectivist concepts should 
speak up—provided they know what 
they’re talking about. If they have 
read the textbooks (all of them, that 
is, not just sentences jerked out of 
context by career critics) and visited 
classes and talked to teachers and still 
think schools are subversive, they 
should take their story to the school 
administrator, the board of educa- 
tion, and the public, if necessary. 

If they should ever do it in Glen- 
coe, however, they’re going to get an 
argument from people like me. I be- 
lieve our children are learning a con- 
cept of government that is wholly 
American. The concept was summed 
up recently in these words: 

“Socialism is a matter of degree, 
because some fields of activity must 
be and some have always been con- 
ducted by government. . . . Those 
who dwell on the importance of lib- 
erty must recognize the proper func- 
tions of government, and their case 
is weakened unless they recognize 
that there are necessary limitations 
even on liberty. What we seek is lib- 


erty for all the people, not for any 
special group.” The American who 
said that is Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio, a man not widely known for 
espousing collectivist causes. 

I don’t want other critics of educa- 
tion to be hushed up, because I don’t 
want to be hushed up myself when 
I criticize our schools—for what I 
think is a wrong emphasis on inter- 
scholastic sports, with consequent 
neglect of nonathletic children, for 
example; or for addressing parents 
occasionally in pedagogical gobble- 
degook instead of plain English; or 
for not providing opportunity for 
children to learn a foreign language 
in the early years when languages are 
learned best; or for aiming too much 
of education (this especially in high- 
school and college) at teaching the 
child how to earn a living, and too 
little at enriching the nonoccupa- 
tional aspects of life. 

I’ve taken all these criticisms up 
with our school administrator, and 
we've argued them in an open, demo- 
cratic way. I may be thought wrong, 
as I think some other critics are 
wrong. But when conflicting ideas 
are allowed to oppose one another in 
open encounter, I believe as John 
Milton did that truth always wins 
over falsehood. So I want fair critics 
to get a fair hearing. This isn’t an 
open license on name-calling. 

I’m willing, and I think every fair- 
minded citizen always will be, to 
have our schools judged by the re- 
sults they achieve, instead of by 
catch phrases about progressive edu- 
cation, collectivism, socialism, and 
disciplining the will. 

By results, of course, I don’t mean 
only the specific experience our own 
children may have after leaving 
school, tho certainly this will always 
be a persuasive factor. But I mean 
also that we must judge our schools 
constantly by the kind of society their 
graduates build. In the western 
world, the standard by which we 
judge society is not one which com- 
prehends only profit and loss, or 
strength and weakness. Most impor- 
tantly, our standard comprehends 
good and bad, as these concepts were 
taught us 2000 years ago by Jesus 
Christ. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” Christ admonished us. By 
that standard, we have the best so- 
ciety that we have ever had—and the 
best schools. # 
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DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
a modern secondary school 


HE United States is engaged 

the greatest experiment in mass 

education, as opposed to total- 
itarian indoctrination, ever to be 
undertaken by any nation. The for- 
mulation of policies, the solution of 
problems, and the control of the pro- 
gram are almost universally delegat- 
ed to thousands of local agencies. 
The avenues to the improvement of 
public education are therefore open 
to the citizens of every community. 
Constant appraisal is necessary if the 
schools are to function well. 


Some Desirable Characteristics 

What are the desirable character- 
istics of a modern secondary school 
then? The following, I believe, are 
of major importance: [1 
educational 


a balanced 
program based upon 
sound principles; [2] a clearly under- 
stood statement of general objectives 
and of the specific objectives of each 





Dr. Grace is director of Division of Ad- 
vanced Studies and professor of educa- 
tion, New York University. 


day's work; [3] a partnership of edu- 
cauion and community in deriving 
and understanding basic policy and 
program; [4] competent educational 
leadership paid for competency; [5] 
an educational load that makes a 
qualitative program possible; -[6] 
clearly defined responsibilities; [7] an 
able board of education willing to 
study educational problems, policies 
and programs as well as finance, busi- 
ness administration, transportation, 
and maintenance; [8] adequate finan- 
cial support; [9] cooperative rela- 
tionships with teacher-educating in- 
stitutions; [10] sound guidance and 
personnel policy; [11] constant eval- 
uation of educational policy and pro- 
gram; and [12] willingness to change 
if change means progress. 

Let us consider the first of these— 
a balanced educational 
based on sound principles. 


program 


Some Basic Principles 


We should agree on basic prin- 


ciples for creating a secondary-school 
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which in itself will be an educational 
opportunity rather than a_ prepara- 
tory experience. Some of these gene: 
al principles are: 

[1] An education for life—that is, 
for living and learning how to make 
a living—is more important to the in 
dividual and society than accumula 
tion of credits for admission to an 
other educational institution. 

[2] A distinction should be drawn 
between “equality of educational op 
portunity” and “equal education fon 
all.” 

[3] Education while available to 
all the children of all the people 
must not limit the opportunity for 
those who have superior capacity. 
Therefore, greater emphasis than in 
the past should be placed on the de- 
velopment of average and above 
average children and youth. 

[4] Education must be based on 
the qualitative rather than the quan 
titative ideal. We must teach fewer 
things better rather than continually 
add to a crowded curriculum. When 
additions are made, evaluation will 
be necessary to eliminate the obso 
lete or nonessential. 

[5] The school or college exists for 
children and youth, not children and 
youth for the institution. Programs 
must be adjusted to individual dif- 
ferences. 

[6] Correlation of a school pro- 
gram with the opportunities for sery 
ice which prevail in the community 
is essential. 

[7] The curriculum must have two 
basic objectives: development of an 
individual’s talent within the limits 
of social usefulness, personal happi- 


We must learn to accept our re- 
sponsibility as a world power. 
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ness, and security; and the security 
of the state. 


[8] ‘here must be a reconciliation 
of the doctrine of interest and effort. 
There are some unpleasant things 
to do in life. These should not be 
disregarded. 

[9] The capacity to think critical- 
ly, constructively, independently, 
and rationally in a sustained fashion 
is more important than the memo- 
rization of facts. 

[10] There is no aristocracy of 
subjects. The disciplinary values at- 
tributed to one area of learning are 
equally prevalent in others. 


{reas Requiring Consideration 

What are some areas requiring 
evreater consideration in the modern 
secondary school? The following are 
examples: 


Reading, Speech, English—Read- 
ing is fundamental. The era of pass- 
ing the buck from the college to the 
secondary school, or the secondary 
school to the elementary school, has 
passed. Reading problems will occur 
at all levels. One of the fundamental 
qualifications for teachers should be 
familiarity with the technics of 
teaching reading. Effective teaching 
of English in the secondary school 
requires the cooperation of every 
member of the staff. 


Work, and Military Training of 
Youth—A balanced program of voca- 
tional guidance is needed in the sec- 
ondary school. Generally speaking, 
we in the United States are free to 
enter any area of employment for 
which we are prepared and free to 
change from one area to another. 
However, too frequently choice is 
haphazard or is determined by the 
fact that the economic status of 
parents, their race, religion, or na- 
tionality may restrict the educational 
opportunity of the individual. 

Equally evident is another weak- 
ness in our educational system, 
namely, the prolonged delay on the 
part of our youth in making a vo- 
cational choice. Many youth com- 
plete a college degree with little idea 
of a vocation. Many others drop out 
of school and college with little prep- 
aration for their first jobs. 

Neither parent nor educator 
would have our United States return 
to the exploitation of children and 
the devastating effects of child labor. 
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But also we must face the fact that 
in most states at present the compul- 
sory age for school attendance ends 
at 16, and the opportunity for work 
generally is legalized at the age of 18. 
In other words, there is a two-year 
period in which there is ample op- 
portunity for the development of 
habits of indolence and _ irresponsi- 
bility. 

We need a new dignity for work. 
We must learn soon that each of us 
is essential in the democratic order, 
that we cannot retain our freedom 
or our character without a respect 
for the part that each plays in the 
progress of our country. 

We need work-education programs 
which would not interfere with adult 
work opportunity. They would con- 
tribute to the security and progress 
of our people and our country. I 
hope some time we can adopt a pro- 
gram of this nature. 

[1] Each community should take 
the responsibility for seeing to it 
that youth are employed and that 
there is ample opportunity in the 
community for all youth to learn 
how to use their hands as well as 
their heads. Local government can 
well afford to pay youth for keeping 
the community physically clean or 
for doing community chores. 

[2] An improved Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps should be developed in 
each state. Thru this limited service 
of youth we could have reforestation, 
soil-conservation, and _ harvesting 
projects. 

[3] On the basis of this program, 
we should retain selective service. 
This would eliminate the need for 
universal military training recently 
proposed. 


A Sound Health Program—Shall 
we be able to initiate on a nation- 
wide basis community health pro- 
grams which will serve all children 
and youth, or shall we delay, as we 
did after World War I, believing 
that the athletics program is the an- 
swer to most of our problems? The 
following steps would help: 

[1] A local community council on 
community health and_ welfare 
should be representative of all the 
official and voluntary agencies in the 
community and should develop a 
health and physical-fitness program. 

[2] Cooperative programs by the 
state departments of health and edu- 
cation should be developed. Exam- 


ples of the problems that might be 
considered follow: 

[a] A more effective health-educa- 
tion program should be developed in 
teacher-education institutions. 

[b] ‘The departments of education 
and health should clarify relations 
with reference to services to handi- 
capped children. 

[3] The health and physical-fitness 
program should be expanded: 

[a] A complete medical examina- 
tion of every child and youth should 
be given at least four times during 
the school career or at three-year 
intervals. 

[b] An effective nutrition program 
should be set up involving not only 
instruction but actual application in 
the cafeteria or the school-lunch pro- 
gram. The school-lunch program 
should not be a service merely to uti- 
lize surplus commodities. School 
schedules should be so modified that 
the mad rush which we now see in 
schools will be eliminated. 

[c] No youth should complete the 
secondary school without having 
learned how to swim, if this is phys- 
ically possible. 

{d] Ample opportunity should be 
provided each youth to participate 
in voluntary youth organizations and 
to experience outdoor life, either 
with youth organizations or other- 
wise. 

[e] Effective treatment of remedi- 
able defects either by the family 
physician or the local health author- 
ity should be a part of the health 
policy in every community. 

[f] Provision should be made for 
decent, sanitary living conditions in 
school and community. There is 
little excuse for dirty lavatories, dirty 
cafeterias, and unkempt rooms in the 
school. We should not have to em- 
ploy personnel to keep the play- 
ground clean or to undertake those 
citizenship activities in this area 
which should be the responsibility of 
every child and youth in the school. 

[g] A system of games and sports 
which would include every second- 
ary-school student physically able 
should be part of the local policy. 
This would not discourage inter- 
scholastic competition, but it is time 
that opportunity for participation by 
all pupils in a program of athletics 
be provided. This situation never 
will be solved until the highschool 
athletics program and the _intra- 
mural program are completely sup- 
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ported thru taxation. There is no 
more reason for an athletics program 
to be financed thru gate receipts than 
for any other part of the citizenship 
program to be so financed. 

[h] A school also is responsible for 
the development of a program of 
safety education which should be in- 
cluded within the course of study on 
health and physical fitness. Consid- 
eration should be given to all mat- 
ters of safety—not only highway 
safety, but safety in the home, on 
the street and playground, on the 
farm and in employment. 


The Study of Foreign Languages 
—One of the essential needs emerg- 
ing out of America’s rise to world 
status is for a revival of interest and 
effort in the field of foreign lan- 
guages and for the development of 
a program leading to the mastery of 
at least one foreign language. The 
following are examples of some of 
the steps needed: 

[1] Language teaching for compe- 
tent, above-average pupils should 
perhaps begin in the fourth grade, 
and continue thru the twelfth grade. 
In the past we have not taught lan- 
guages until the language habit has 
been formed. 

[2] An evaluation of language 
teaching should be undertaken. 

[3] Certification requirements for 
language teaching should be _ re- 
viewed and revised. 

Some experimentation in this area 
has been initiated in selected public 
schools. 


Moral Values and Materialism— 
The struggle of ideologies which cir- 
cumscribes the future of mankind is 
not basically in the realm of econom- 
ics or politics. Economic and _ politi- 
cal problems are only symptoms of 
the real struggle, which is fundamen- 
tally one between materialism and 
intellectual-moral-spiritual values. If 
this struggle is not resolved, the con- 
flict could ultimately destroy man 
and his work—law and order, hu- 
manitarianism, social justice, and the 
hope for lasting peace. 

Amazing progress has been made 
in the scientific and technical fields; 
in fact, it is to be hoped that we 
shall not become the victims of our 
own ingenuity. Our cultural ad- 
vancement and our spiritual devel- 
opment have lagged far behind our 
technology. I do not suggest that we 
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have a vacation with respect to sci- 
entific development, but parallel 
with technology must be the develop- 
ment of cultural and spiritual values. 


Citizenship Education, a Major 
Responsibility—1 am disturbed that 
we mobilize for constructive Ameri- 
can citizenship only when we are in 
a crisis. Not less than one-quarter of 
our school time should be concerned 
with information and knowledge 
about our country, our social-eco- 
nomic organizations, Our govern- 
ment, our foreign policy, our inter- 
national relations, and our way of 
life. 

The primary function of the edu- 
cational system should not be re- 
stricted to the mere transfer of 
knowledge and information, how- 
ever. We have the responsibility also 
of developing the attitudes, the wis- 
dom, and the spiritual values needed 
for good citizenship. They are even 
more important than specific knowl- 
edge. One, however, is not possible 
without the other. We cannot teach 
in a vacuum the values of constitu- 
tional government based on demo- 
cratic ideals and our American way. 

From time to time surveys have 
revealed alleged weaknesses in the 
teaching of American history, and 
studies have been developed to an- 
swer the criticisms engendered by 
the surveys. We have done a reason- 
ably good job in citizenship educa- 
tion, but it is far from that which is 
needed under a constitutional gov- 
ernment that is based on democratic 
ideals. 

In citizenship education, it is time 
that we eliminate the separatism 
which prevails within our educa- 
tional system. No longer should the 
elementary school, the secondary 
school, and perhaps the college and 
university plan independently and 
separately. To avoid overlapping 
and duplication, and to develop the 
best possible course of training, we 
must enter into a citizenship pro- 
gram from the kindergarten 
college. 

Our children and youth should be 
made thoroly familiar with the fac- 
tors that have made this a great 
country. As we approach citizenship 
education, there are several matters 
which deserve consideration: 

[1] We must abandon our nega- 
tive approach in the fight against 
foreign ideologies. We can best fight 


thru 


communism or any other hostile ide- 
ology by [a] understanding these ide- 
ologies and [b] understanding and 
practicing our own American ideals 
of freedom, social justice, law and 
order, and humanity. 

[2] Our people must be taught 
how to think in terms of the general! 
welfare—not of selfish group inter- 
ests or personal advancement at the 
expense of the group. 

[3] We must encourage local ini- 
tiative and thoro and fearless expres- 
sion from all the citizens in the com- 
munity. 

[4] No one will be indoctrinated 
with the political or social philoso 
phy of Russia merely by studying its 
geography, learning about its culture 
and the attitudes of its people, the 
rejection of freedom, or the vicious- 
ness of totalitarianism. We must 
have a knowledge of other peoples if 
we expect to accept our responsibil- 
ity as a world power. 


Developing the International 
Mind—That the United States has 
come of age materially has been evi 
dent to us for some time. Intellec- 
tually, spiritually, and culturally, 
however, the United States holds no 
such position. We remain in the 
early stages of adolescence—unpre 
pared, inexperienced, and in many 
respects naive concerning our effort. 
Permanent world peace never will be 
possible without an unremitting ef- 
fort in these areas. We must come of 
age in the areas that affect the minds 
and souls of men as well as in those 
that affect the physical requirements 
for living. 

The era of isolationism is past. We 
are in grave danger, however, of 
spreading our material resources so 
thin that we shall weaken our own 
constitutional government. Our fear 
of totalitarianism—of communism 
specifically—must be supplanted by a 
courageous program of democracy in 
action. 

It may be that the discovery of the 
road to commonsense among all citi- 
zens will become a principal mission 
of the educational system at all levels 
in these next few years. Certainly the 
general retreat from reason and the 
abdication to fear is no credit to the 
character of this nation. At any rate, 
this is an age of responsibility and 
challenge for American education. 
We have accepted the responsibility 
and its challenge. = 





\MP is swell.” 
“] didn’t want to go home; I 


was so sad on the bus I couldn't 
sing.” 

Comments such as these come from 
sixth-graders who have spent a week 
in camp as part of the regular pro- 
gram of San Diego [California] city 
and county public schools. “Che com- 
ments illustrate the enthusiasm with 
which youngsters regard Camp 
Cuyamaca, located in a state park 
about 50 miles from San Diego. 

During the school year, each sixth- 
vrade class and its teacher visit the 
camp. The experience is financed by 
the city and county governments, the 
city and county public schools, and 
the families of children attending 
camp. 

Camp Cuyamaca’s five years ol 
operation have convinced educators 
that the camping experience leads to 
improved living in the classroom, 
vives youngsters satisfying experi- 
ences, and creates the basis for effec- 
tive learning. 


Improved Living 


From this enjoyable experience of 
working together, children gain a 
new appreciation for their classmates 
and teacher. Non-academic students 
have opportunities for success experi- 
ences. Let the youngsters explain it 
themselves: 

Knowing the teacher: “i think it 
taught us to respect him more and to 


vet to know him and like him better.” 





Wr. Arnett is coordinator of health edu- 
cation, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, San Diego, California, County 
Schools. Mr. Tiffany is curriculum co- 
ordinator for the same system, 


SAN DIEGO sixth-graders tell what 
a week-long public-school camping 


experience meant to them. 


GLENN W. ARNETT and 
BURTON C. TIFFANY 


‘/ liked cam 


“| thought our teacher was just 
the city type, but I found that he 
could be a cowboy just like anyone 
else.” 

“I liked the way he hiked and the 
way he helped the boys and girls 
with the dishes.” 

“Every time I saw 
smiling or laughing.” 

Knowing 


him he was 
classmates: “I learned 
that some boys and girls could get 
along as well outdoors as they can 
indoors.” 

“I found out the different 
that children like to live.” 

“I learned that one girl in my 
class that I had always thought was 
just so-so did what the rest of the 
girls did and wore jeans and got 
dirty just like the rest of us.” 

“T didn’t know that so many boys 
and girls like nature like I do.” 

“I liked the way we got to sleep 
in the same place with our friends 
and some new ones. I liked the way 
we ate together and took hikes to- 
gether.” 


ways 


Satisfying Experiences 
The week in camp challenges the 
sixth-graders; but it is a challenge 
they are eager for. “Rugged” hikes, 
explorations, and caring for camp- 
ing quarters bring them adventure, 
discovery, and independence from 





Exploratory 


parents. Here is what they have to 
say about the new experiences: 

New horizons: “Well, I liked 
Stonewall because it was the first 
time I had ever climbed a mountain, 
and when I got up there it was just 
all new to me. I could see for miles 
around. ‘here was just a little 
place on top where you could stand.” 

“When I grow up I’m going to be 
a camp counselor.” 

“On the way to Stonewall we saw 
two great big fat quail and when we 
got up there you could see the cars 
on the road; they looked just like 
ants going along on a ribbon.” 

“It was a lot of fun when we made 
plaster molds. We would take a leaf 
or a piece of bark of a tree and make 
a design out of clay, and then we 
would make our plaster and pour the 
plaster in the mold. After about 10 
minutes we could take it out.” 

“Now I know what real snow is.” 

“IT found out that I could take 
long hikes, and it was kind of hard.” 

“I liked the monkey bridge. It 
was over water and I slipped and just 
about fell in but I made it to the 
other side.” 

“On the Green Valley hike we 
went up to the top of the hill. At the 
bottom we voted to see whether we 
would just kind of go around the 
hill to Green Valley or climb up the 


) hikes brought adventure and discovery. 
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hill. We all voted to climb up 
the hill and go over the top of it.” 
Discovery: “The thing I liked 
best was when we went out animal 
tracking and spent all morning look- 
ing for animal tracks and we didn’t 
find any. We came back to camp and 
within 15 feet of the camp there 
were just lots of animal tracks.” 
“We found an_ Indian burial 
ground. We found a lot of chips of 
pottery and all the kids wanted to 
bring home arrowheads they found 
up there, but the counselor suggested 
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that we take only about one piece 
and put the rest back so that the 
other children coming to camp could 
have some too.” 

“We found a clay bank and dug 
the clay out and put it on a big rock 
and crushed it and then strained it. 
We made different things that we 
brought home.” 

Important tasks: “I liked the way 
we washed the dishes and kept the 
place really clean; I had a lot of 
fun.” 

“We took turns in carrying the 
packs with food and equipment on 
our hikes.” 

Making decisions: “We took our 
choice of doing a special activity. 
I went on a craft hike.” 

“We planned our own menus for 
our cook-out.” 

“After selecting our beds, we had 
a powwow. We decided that down 
the middle of our sleeping hall was a 
highway, and that when any of us 
went down the hall in one direction 
we would stay on the right side of 
the hall and others would travel on 
the left side. We made all of our 
own rules at camp.” 


Effective Learning 


First-hand experience plus a stim- 
ulating environment have made the 


week at camp an important source of 
learning. Students gain background 
for later selfexpression thru music 
and writing; they extend their inte 
est in science, as the following com 
ments show: 

Science: ‘“‘Before we did dishes we 
washed our hands in a disinfectant.”’ 

“IT would say that we learned a 
lot of things about yellow pine, live 
oak, and, well, I'd say we learned 
a lot of things that we couldn’t 
learn here at school.” 

“We didn’t do any arithmetic or 
work that we would have done in 
school but we did get a lot of science. 
Before we went to camp we read a 
unit about how the earth is changing, 
and it helped us a lot to understand 
that when we went up to camp.” 

“I smelled a pine tree, and it 
smelled like ice cream—vanilla ice 
cream.” 

“I thought it was interesting to 
learn about trees and to learn thei 
ages. One tree was 800 years old.” 

Conservation: “Some little trees 
were growing under some big trees 
where they couldn’t get any light and 
we moved them where they could 
get light.” 

That’s what Camp Cuyamaca is to 
San Diego sixth-graders—an adven- 
turous week of outdoor learning. + 
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S MORE and more learning ma- 
A terials become available, the 
need for an audio-visual building 
coordinator in every school increases. 
Such a coordinator is usually a 
skilled and teacher who 
has had special preparation and ex- 
perience in the use of audio-visual 
materials and equipment. In most 
schools released time from teaching 
is given in proportion to the extra 
work demands that this responsibil- 
ity makes on the school coordinator. 


interested 


[his varies from one or two hours a 
day in small or medium-sized schools 
to half- or full-time 
larger schools. 


work in some 


{reas of Responsibility 


A recent survey shows that build- 
ing coordinators have actual duties 
in nine main areas of responsibility. 
hese are: 

1] General 


| administration, such 


as recommending a budget; 
2} Ordering and scheduling of 
materials and equipment; 








3] Maintenance of equipment 
and facilities; 
4] Improvement of utilization, in- 


cluding giving demonstration _les- 
SONS, 
[5] Liaison with central audio- 


visual service; 

[6] Preparation and distribution 
of information; 

[7] Development and upkeep of 
school library for audio-visual mate- 
rials; 


Dr. Harcleroad is chairman of the divi- 
sion of education and coordinator of 
audio-visual education, San Diego State 
College, California. Dr. Hite is assistant 
professor of education and director of 
the audio-wisual center, Washington 
State College, Pullman. 
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A MESA ry FORNIA NIOR HIGHSCHOOL 
In his own class a coordinator uses many types of instructional materials. 


PHOTOS 


[8] Care of school-produced audio- 
visual materials; 

(9] Preparation — of 
relations programs. 

Successful 


community- 


professional — relation- 
ships depend completely on the type 
of teacher who serves as building co- 
ordinator. Ideally, he is a volunteer— 
an apostle of better use of materials 
and equipment. His personality is 
positive and helpful—the kind that 
invites others to call for assistance 
and advice in improving teaching. 
His love of children and enthusiasm 
for helping them learn is infectious. 
Above all, he is sincere in his deal- 
ings, without desire for a separate 
little kingdom of his own. 


Johnny-on-the-S pot 
Tho a building coordinator 
teaches classes, he needs also to be 
an “Information Please” man for fel- 
low teachers. His colleagues will 
expect information on all types of 
audio-visual materials. They will 
want him to maintain an uptodate 
file of catalog materials and a bul- 
letinboard describing new develop- 
ments. When they come to him 
with needs, they will seek complete 
instructions: aid in selecting, order- 
ing, and previewing films, for ex- 
ample, as well as in planning for 
immediate classroom use. 

To assist with the longrange pro- 
gram of improvement, the coordina- 
tor needs to maintain an evaluation 
file of materials used in the building. 
Here, various teachers can record 
their judgments of materials which 
come to them. Later, this informa- 
tion may be very valuable. 

A competent projectionist club en- 
ables teachers to concentrate on be- 
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ing classroom teachers rather than 
equipment technicians,...By.Wwaemntio™ 
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“Prajectionists—~ 
Piathing woUrdinator thus aids 
his fellow teachers. If he explains the 
equipment to teachers, they will 
know what service to expect from 
the student projectionist. This helps 
them to be calm and cool if some- 
thing should go wrong. High morale 
iim a Qrojectionist group leads to 
~dorteachers and to a fine: 
learning situation for children. 

An active, ingenious coordinato 
helps teachers create materials which 
are unavailable thru purchase or 
rental. Many discarded materials can 
be turned into good teaching aids. 
Milk cartons from the cafeteria can 
help in the teaching of arithmetic 
concepts. Cardboard boxes which 
bring folders to the school can also 
be used as picture-files. Audio-visual 
magazines carry many ideas which 
help teachers make their own ma- 
terials. 

Many magazines carry lists of free 
or inexpensive materials. A care- 
ful selection of such items will con- 
tribute a great deal to an instruc- 
tional-materials program. In calling 
these materials to the attention of 
teachers, the coordinator once again 
broadens the variety of 
experiences for children. 

Speakers, nearby community re- 
sources, and opportunities for field 
trips are other phases of the audio- 
visual program which the coordina- 
tor does well to keep in mind. 
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Sharing the Task 


Obviously, no fulltime teachei 
working alone can do all these things 
well, and retain his sanity. A recent 
survey of 50 major cities in the 
United States reveals that released 
time for audio-visual coordinators 
seldom exceeds one or two hours per 
day. Another survey of Connecticut 
shows that 304 out of 673 schools 
have coordinators, but only 21 of 
these men have 10 or more hours 
assigned for their duties. There- 
fore, to achieve his goal, the coordi- 
nator needs to organize the efforts 
of many persons. 

The time-consuming work of dis- 
tribution, projection, and care of 
equipment and materials can_ be 
shared with [1] the rest of the school 
staff and [2] school children who 
profit personally from serving as 
helpers. 
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The custodian will often help with, 
maintenance of 


building of .cabinets and: carts:“FHES 
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school secretary or librarian can help 
by checking in and out films, film-; 
strips, recordings, and other items, 
A student projectionist club can 
handle the actual — playing-back,: 
projection, and transportation of 
materials. Individual school systems 
vary in their regulations concerning 
these matters. Whatever the regula- 
tions, however, a coordinator will 
want to organize the program so that 
others assist in its routine work. 

Even with this help on routine 
work, the coordinator with the usual 
amount of ‘time available for audio- 
visual education is hard-pressed to 
accomplish very much real “leader- 
ship. The wise coordinator looks 
for help among his colleagues. 

One teacher may frequently use 
recordings and radio programs, An- 
other may have a special knack tor 
preparing interesting bulletinboard 
displays. Often a teacher will have 
experimented with photography and 
made his own slides for class use. 
I'he teacher who enjoys map study, 
the teacher who collects picture post- 
cards, the collector of historical 
artifacts—these people, and many 
others, have been enlisted by co- 
ordinators to help plan and guide 
audio-visual education. 

Teachers with responsibility for 
some specific phase of the program— 
such as helping fellow teachers with 
radio utilization—find real satisfac- 
tion when their unique abilities re- 


A coordinator often helps other 
teachers create their own materials. 
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ceive recognition. ‘The teacher who 
needs help on some particular phase 
of audio-visual teaching and who 
finds his colleagues willing to share 
ideas and materials, easily accepts 
the use of audio-visual instructional 
materials. He feels the program is 
designed to help him personally. 
This type of coordination has 
resulted in a unique pattern of 
leadership in many schools. Many 
teachers share with the coordinator 
the responsibility of helping all the 
staff use audio-visual materials. Sur- 
prisingly, this sharing is actually 
more efficient than if the coordinator 
ran the whole show himself. More 
teachers use audio-visual materials; 
in fact, the number of teachers using 
such aids is in direct proportion to 
the number of 
leadership. 


people providing 


The Coordinator's Approach 


An audio-visual coordinator works 
with the staff in developing technics 
and materials that everyone can use. 
He sees to it that teachers know of 
the particular contributions that can 
be made by individual staff mem- 
bers. He encourages all teachers to 
develop unique technics that will 
fit their own approaches to teaching. 
Not every one on the staff turns to 
the coordinator for specific informa- 
tion or help on audio-visual prob- 
lems, but indirectly this coordinator 
is responsible for helping all teachers 
improve their classroom teaching. 

Coordinators have discovered thru 





can spark better use 
of a wider range 
of instructional materials, 


say 


FRED HARCLEROAD 
and HERBERT HITE 


necessity that democracy in school 
supervision really works. Few in- 
dividuals, no matter what their per- 
sonal qualifications, can be effective 
in helping all people with whom 
they work. Audio-visual coordinators 
have made a real contribution to 
schools by improving staff relation- 
ships and by giving a practical dem- 
onstration of the efficacy of shared 
responsibility. 

Children need recognition; they 
need to feel that they have a share 
in planning their own activities. 
‘Teachers have the same needs, and 
when these needs are met, teachers 
accept audio-visual education as 
their own program for improvement 
of classroom methods. 

Last of all, and probably first of 
all, the ideal coordinator is himself 
a master teacher who uses all types 
of instructional materials in a sound 
manner. He who preaches a gospel 
must accept wholeheartedly that 
which he preaches. An audio-visual 
building coordinator dedicated to 
the cause of improving instruction 
for children can make a major 


change in any school. + 
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S SOON as John, a displaced per- 
A son, reached the New York port 
of entry, the Americanization School 
in Washington, D. C., was notified 
and given his local address. At once 
a letter from Principal James T. Gal- 
lahorn was sent to John’s Washing- 
ton address telling him about the 
school and inviting him to enrol. 

It was natural, then, that John 
turned to the school as to a friend. 
He reported to the principal’s office, 
letter in hand, and made it known 
that he wanted to go to school to be- 
come an American citizen. 

In the interview that followed, in- 
complete as it had to be because of 
John’s limited use of English, began 
the process that was to help the im- 
migrant to become a loyal and useful 
\merican citizen. 

Every student sooner or later 
learns a great deal about the Ameri- 
canization School. The school has an 
enrolment of over 1200 in day and 
night classes. It is housed in a mod- 
ern school building with a cafeteria, 
an auditorium, and classrooms espe- 
cially equipped for homemaking and 
weaving. As a distinct unit in the 
Washington public-school system, it 
is operated under authority granted 


Dr. Hansen is associate superintendent 
of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. His article was obtained thru 
the cooperation of the NEA Citizenship 
Committee. 
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by Congress and receives its propor- 
tionate share of funds for books and 
supplies. 

Its staff consists of principal, 
counselor, 12 fulltime regularly qual- 
ified teachers for the day school and 
17 parttime teachers for the night 
school. It is heard when budgets are 
set up; it speaks always as a full- 
fledged member of the school family 
rather than simply as an incidental 
element. 


From 72 Countries 


After the interview Mr. Gallahorn 
invited John to visit some of the 
classes with him. 

The tenseness had begun to fade 
from John’s face. He walked with a 
more selfconfident air than when he 
entered the principal’s office. He was 
beginning to feel that he belonged. 
He was responding to the permissive 
atmosphere that pervades the school. 
He was walking in a place where the 
spirit is free, where rules serve those 
who make them, where the lock step 
is replaced by the unstudied stride of 
a free man. 

When the two men left the prin 
cipal’s office, they stopped before a 
world map hanging in the corridor 
outside. “People from 72 different 
countries are now attending school 
here,” the principal explained to his 
newest student. 

This school is a gathering place 
for people from every part of the 
globe. The character of the school 
population reflects national policies 
in foreign affairs; it changes as inter- 
national trends develop. Here bus 
boys and physicians, domestics and 


Where 
the spirit 
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psychologists attend classes together 
with mutual respect and benefit. 


Beginning English 

The first classroom visited was the 
beginning English class. John saw a 
large classroom jam-packed with 
adults. Then he noticed a small 
group working with the teacher 
around a table in the front of the 
room. On the table was a variety of 
objects: key, comb, pen, box, book. 

The teacher picked up the key. 
She said, ‘‘Key.’’ One by one, in vari- 
ous forms of diction, the Chinese girl 
and the Italian grandmother and the 


The two classes for children—from 12 to 16—are ungraded and 
prepare children for entrance into regular public schools. 


= COME FROM MANY LANDS. 
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young man trom Yugoslavia said the 
word, “Key.” 

No two students in the beginning 
English class speak the same lan- 
guage. The teacher, who does not 
speak the languages of her students, 
uses English at all times. Her stu- 
dents learn by having to do so, too. 
The method that is used is after all 
a very simple one. It imitates nature. 
It follows the pattern of our learning 
our native tongue. It is so simple 
that it can be used with a_ baby. 
Within six weeks most adults move 
up from the beginning English class 
into more advanced work. They are 
soon speaking and reading and writ- 
ing English. 

Grouping within classes meets.in- 


At the District of Columbia 
Americanization School 
the lock step is replaced 
by the unstudied stride 


of free men. 


CARL F. HANSEN 


dividual needs, makes it possible to 
teach at the student’s level of achieve- 
ment and his readiness to go for- 
ward. Students enter a class when- 
ever they come into the school, not 
just at enrolment time in September, 
and they leave that class when they 
are ready to go into the next class. 
Adults learn because they want to, 
move at their own rate, and leave 
school when they are prepared. 


The Children’s Classes 


John said he had a boy aged 13 
that he wanted to enrol too. So the 
principal said, “Come. Let us visit 
the children’s classes.”” There are two 
of them in the school, he went on to 
explain, which children from 12 to 
16 may enter. The curriculum for 
children includes the usual school 
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subjects in addition to English. 
When the pupils have finished one 
semester, they go on to regular 
schools. Some go from these classes 
in the Americanization School to 
junior highschool, and some go to 
senior highschool. 

“You see,” said Mr. Gallahorn, 
“these children’s classes are not 
graded the way most classes are. The 
teacher finds out how much the pupil 
is able to do, and then helps him get 
ready for entrance into one of the 
regular public schools.” 

Children under 12, it has been 
found, can go into elementary class- 
rooms and soon get along all right, 
even if they can’t speak English very 


well. Sometimes small children 





laugh and a shrug of his shoulders. 
It was explained to him that the 
women learn to talk together when 
they work together. “They speak 
English,” said the principal. “When 
they buy and prepare food, they 
learn about American customs. They 
soon begin to feel like Americans.” 


The Annual Bazaar 


One of the big events ol the year 
is the annual bazaar, when everyone 
sings or dances or cooks or embroi- 
ders or weaves in his native way and 
brings gilts from his own cultural 
background. On this day Americans 
come to admire, to savor a dish and 
ask for the recipe, to buy beautiful 
linens and handwork of all kinds 


. 


In the English classes for adults, immigrants practice the 
language by telling classmates about their own homelands. 


whose parents are attending the 
Americanization School go to the reg- 
ular elementary school in the same 
building. 

Having whole families in school 
together is not unusual. Father and 
mother and the 12- to 16-year-old 
may attend classes in the Americani- 
zation School. The 5- to 12-year-old 
may enter the regular elementary 
school. 

“Right now,” said the principal, 
“we have seven members of one fam- 
ily in school.” 


Homemaking 


In the homemaking room, John 
asked in halting English why these 
grown-up women were learning to 
cook and sew. “They ought to know 


how by this time,” he said, with a 


in short, to acknowledge by their ac- 
tions the truth that our national her- 
itage is richer because of what each 
new citizen brings to it. It is less dif- 
ficult to become a good American 
citizen if at the same time one can be 
proud of his heritage, too. 


I Am an American 


For the past several years the 
courts have accepted an Americaniza- 
tion School certificate as evidence of 
educational qualifications for citizen- 
ship. This is a practical evaluation 
of the school. It is a definite measure 
of its success. 

But the real measure of its success 
can best be seen in the shining eyes 
of the student like John who can 
before very long say proudly, “I am 
an American.” + 
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DECLAR 


ATION 


of BROTHERS 


HIS “Declaration of Brothers” is 

the outgrowth of a series of meet- 
ings of the Fireside Interchange at 
Capon Springs, West Virginia, bring- 
ing together men of different walks 
in life and nationalities. It aims to 
express the ideals and aspirations 
common to all peoples and religions. 
It is designed to be translated and 





circulated around the world as a 
means of declaring our common her- 
itage and our interdependence. 

The declaration is available from 
the NEA as Personal Growth Leaflet 
Number 185. [Copyright 1952. NEA]. 
PGLs are 2¢ each in quantities of 25 
or more, cash with order. No order 
accepted for less than 50¢. 








We speak: 

Sons of God: 

Black and white, red, brown, and yellow 
—men of all nations; 

The halt and the hale; 

The filled and the empty; the naked and 
the clothed; 

The builders of buildings, the dreamers 
of dreams— 

Women too, and youngsters still grow- 
ing; 

All sons of God; 

{ll brothers in our deep currents, 


2 


If the belly pain, the mouth cries out; 

If the limb weary, the heart aches also. 

(And if my brother starves, shall I not 
hunger? 

If he sickens, is there health in me? 

Shall I see past his blindness? 

J am my brother.) 


3 

I said, Hold my hand: we shall walk 
together; 

We shall destroy fear, you and I; 

We shall fill the empty ones and ease 
them who suffer; we shall strengthen 
the feeble; the tyrant shall flinch from 
us; we shall impart knowledge; 

And feeding them, be fed; and healing 
them, be healed. So shall we profit, 
the one by the other; 

For we are the sons of God; 

We are brothers in the deep currents. 
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They told me: “The people are many, 
and drought has withered the wheat 
stalks, 

The insect stings, and men burn; the 
snail even, and they perish. 

The starving are afar off, and roadless; 
we cannot reach them. 





Is not sickness the sin of the sick, and 
sorrow the fault of the weeper? 

Who grows two grains where was one, 
the same blasphemes against God; 

His people shall drown in a downpour 
of children.” 


5 

I answered, To him who can read, the 
book is there open; 

The road awaits the walker; 

The seed is there, and the topsoil, the 
.manure and the cool water; 

The metal in the mine, and the mill in 
the metal implicit; 

All there, all waiting, more than the 
hand can hold, or the heart hold; 

Plenty for all men. 

I have seen Sickness striding among his 
people; 

I have seen him flee, panicked, at sight 
of soap and a spray-gun. 

The earth yields its fulness to all men; 
all are brothers. 
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Have I shown you my truth? It is a small 
thing. I shall add yours to it, mine 
small and yours small; but together 
they compass the heavens. 

Spare then my truth, lest yours too be 
wounded; 

And my tent, lest yours too should 
crumble. 

Your way is your way; mine is mine; to 
each his own forebears and offspring; 
the black, the white, the red, the 
brown, the yellow; men of all nations; 

Yet all sons of God; 

All brothers in the deep currents. 


7 
They told me: “The child unborn is a 
sword to the heart of the mother; and 
man to woman a sword; our footsteps 
are bloody. 
What is a man but a sword—a sword and 
fodder for cannon? 


We have felt the earth shake, we have 
seen the mushroom swell over the city. 
Let us build no more houses.” 
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Shall we carve our meat with a dagger, 
then, and make our porridge with 
gunpowder? Or go hungry, saving ow 
substance to kill with? 
knew not my brother in the battle- 
smoke, nor his voice in the song of the 
rocket. Now the tanks have clanked 
on over the hill; my brother lies bleed- 
ing; I know him. 

Can men with clenched fists clasp hands? 


I have looked on your face, my brother; 
I know your compassion. Behold my 
heart; understand me; pity my failing. 

You and I moving forward united; so it 
shall be. I swear it: 

Who whispers evil of you, I will not 
hear him. 

Who strikes at his neighbor thru greed. 
wheresoever, you and I will not add to 
that striking. 

We will not march in the army of the 
aggressor. 

Swear with me; for we are brothers in 
our deep currents. 
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Surely, where one rests, his brother may 
rest also; and where one eats, his 
brother may break bread; there shall 
be no discrimination between us. 

Nor will 1 impede your passage across 
my country; 

What I have is here; see it, go home and 
tell them: 

“Ore in the mines, so much; and fac- 
tories and farms; yes, and in that 
country such and such thoughts.” 

Send me your bales. I will buy them, 
and send in turn; we will exchange 
freely according to our needs. 


Seek forthrightly your particular good: 
I will help you. The laborers shall 
gather together for their good, and the 
farmers, and those who buy; and the 
children shall gather in the schools; 
with none favored; all for their par- 
ticular good; 

All brothers—our children too brothers: 

For it was said, “No man lives to him- 
self, and no man dies to himself; but 
living or dying, we are the Lord’s and 
each other's.” 
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Therefore we speak: 

Sons of God: 

Brothers in our deep currents. 

We say to our leaders, Lead us in the 
ways of love and reconciliation, and 
we shall follow; 

We shall toil up the steep slopes, 

If need be, all our lives long; and bare- 
foot if need be; 

Till we greet the day of justice and love, 
the day of freedom from fearing. 

This is our pledge and our contract— 

The black and the white, the red, the 
brown, and the yellow, men of all 
nations— 


This is our pledge to our Father. 
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When an investigation 


is underway 


STATE education association af- 

filiated with the NEA requests 
an opinion as to whether the con- 
duct of a member of the national 
association was unethical because of 
his refusal to cooperate in a duly 
authorized investigation conducted 
jointly by both associations. 
mary of the facts follows: 


A sum- 


Numerous teachers and supervi- 
sors in a certain county of the state 
alleged that a town superintendent 
of schools was responsible for hav- 
ing published anonymously in local 
newspapers a political advertise- 
ment which constituted an unwar- 
ranted and unfair attack on the 
county board of education and, by 
inference, on the county superin- 
tendent. It was further alleged that 
the town superintendent was re- 
sponsible for the distribution of 
handbills of similar import. These 
attacks took place shortly before an 
election of the county board. Fol- 
lowing this election, the complex- 
ion of the board changed and the 
county superintendent’s contract 
was not renewed. In a subsequent 
investigation the state association 
concluded that: The county super- 
intendent was professionally com- 
petent, the county board of educa- 
tion offered no adequate reasons 
for removing him, and the news- 
paper advertisements and distribu- 
tion of handbills plaved a material 
part in the outcome of the board 
election and the removal of the 
county superintendent. During the 
course of the investigation by the 
state education association and 
subsequently during an interview 
with a representative of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
town superintendent was asked 
whether he had directly or indi- 
rectly been a party to the publica- 
tion of the newspaper advertise- 
ments or the distribution of 
handbills, and, if not, whether he 
knew of the source or sources of 
these attacks. The town supcerin- 
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tendent refused to discuss the mat- 
ter and further declined to give 
any material explanation for his 
failure to cooperate. It was not 
possible to prove that he was re- 
sponsible for the attacks in ques- 
tion. 


There appears to be no provision 
in the Code of Ethics covering the 
refusal of a member to cooperate in 
an investigation duly authorized by 
the Association. However, it is the 
committee’s, judgment that on the 
facts as presented in this. case the 
town superintendent was under a 
professional obligation to cooperate 


OPINION NUMBER TWO 
What is the 


ETHICAL 


thing to do? 


This is the second in a series of opin- 
ions on fundamental issues of  wide- 
spread interest to the profession. The 
statements are issued by the NEA Com- 
mittee on P Ethics. 

In arriving at the opinions, the com- 
mittee has the benefit of legal counsel. 

: Cases cited are actual ones, but neither 
the names of those requesting the opin- 
ions nor the school systems involved 

, d. The American Bar 


has followed a similar plan 


bates its code for. 25 years. 
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= owe me state- 
facts. Such re- 





or offer a satisfactory explanation for 
his refusal to do so. 

Investigations by or on behalf of 
the NEA are frequently conducted 
on matters relating to the adminis- 
tration and welfare of public-school 
systems. It is essential in such investi- 
gations that representatives of the 
NEA receive the cooperation of 
members of the profession in order 
that the facts in a given situation 
may be gathered and valid conclu- 
sions drawn therefrom. The refusal 
of members of the profession to give 
testimony in such _ investigations 
without satisfactory explanation con- 
stitutes a disservice to public educa- 
tion and the profession. 

However, a satisfactory explana- 
tion in and itself constitutes co- 
operation. Obviously, the question as 
to what is an adequate explanation 
is a matter to be determined in each 
individual case. Grounds for a valid 
explanation might include confiden 
tiality of communications or jeop 
ardy of either personal, professional, 
wr parent-student relationships. 

In order to cover situations such 
as the one presented herein, it is the 
opinion of the committee that the 
Code of Ethics should be amended 
so as to provide that, except where 
an adequate explanation is made, the 
refusal to cooperate in a duly author- 
ized investigation by the Association 
shall constitute unethical conduct. 

While the issue was not squarely 
raised in the instant case, the com- 
mittee wishes to call attention to the 
obligation of a member of the pro- 
fession with regard to unfavorable 
criticism directed at other members 
of the profession. Article III, Section 
12, of the Association’s 
Ethics provides in part: 

“A teacher should avoid unfavor- 
able criticism of other teachers ex 
cept that formally presented to a 
school official for the welfare of the 
school.” 


Code ol 


The term “teacher” is construed 
by the committee as applicable to 
superintendents and supervisors. Ob- 
viously, unwarranted or 
tacks directly or 


unfair at 
indirectly perpe- 
trated against professional associates 
or members of the profession consti- 
tute a clear violation of Section 12, 
and, in a proper case, may be 
grounds for removal from membe1 
ship in the Association under the 
provisions of Article IV of the NEA 
code. + 
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onservation Begins 
in the Elementary School 


ONSERVATION has a place in 
Cc the elementary school. Its com- 
plexity and its significance demand 
that children begin to study it early 
in their lives. Because of the impor- 
tance of basic facts and because inci- 
dental teaching may be neglected, 
I think conservation can best be 
taught by units. 

When we consider the relation- 


EDGAR A. STANTON 


Elementary-school children in many parts ‘ ie oad ; 7 x 
of the country are studying conservation. ship of conservation to natural re- 
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sources, we realize that conservation 
is a part of the science program. But 
when we consider conservation’s re- 
lationship to man’s activities, we 
realize it is also a part of the social- 
studies program. The _ following 
paragraphs describe units which 
seemed successful from both scientific 
and social viewpoints. 


Flowers and Trees 

‘Thoughtless picking has greatly re- 
duced the wild flowers of the Seattle, 
Washington, area. One group of 
young children obtained from the 
University of Washington a list of 
species near extinction. They studied 
these flowers, their relationship to 
birds and insects, and their use as 
ground cover. They saw slides of the 
wild flowers of the Olympic Moun- 
tains. Then they visited nearby gar- 
dens where wild flowers were natu- 
ralized. They learned that outdoor 
beauty can be enjoyed by everyone 
without destroying it. 

Last year, ‘Theodosia Harvey's 
sixth-graders at Seattle’s Concord 
School became interested in forestry. 
They wrote for information to the 
university, the district forester, and 
commercial organizations. They ob- 
tained seedlings, which they planted 
in terrariums in their room. Later 
the seedlings were exhibited at the 
study conference of the Association 
for Childhood Education in Seattle. 
Then the children replanted the 
trees in their own yards. 

Meanwhile, the Seattle Garden 
Club had offered $100 to pay the cost 
of an excursion by Seattle pupils to a 
farm where conservation is practiced. 
When the club heard of the work of 
Mrs. Harvey’s class, it awarded the 
class $50 for a 60-mile trip to the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration 
Forest at La Grande, Washington. 

Imagine the excitement when these 
32 children boarded the bus! At the 
forest they hiked along trails, climbed 
the watch tower, studied environ- 
mental relationships from rocks to 
fir trees, visited the nursery, and ob- 
served experiments. Will these boys 
and girls.ever forget their forestry 
unit? 


Units Influence Behavior 
This fall a sixth grade at Crown 
Hill School decided to study soils. 





Mr. Stanton is principal of Gatewood 
[elementary] School, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 
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The students found out how soils are 
formed. They separated the dif- 
ferent types of soils by letting them 
settle in water. One boy whose 
father is in the fertilizer business 
brought samples to school and ex- 
plained what the various types did 
for plants. 

- The children studied water move- 
ment in the soil. They observed the 
difference in the amount of water 
that flows from a bare mound of dirt 
and from one covered with sod. They 
began to study the surface of the 
ground after a rain. 

After that their teacher, Elizabeth 
Holappa, showed them two films 
which explain how life depends upon 
the soil. In their geography studies 
they discovered that most of the soil 
of New England is thin like that of 
their own district. Strip farming 
and contour plowing and their ef- 
fects were considered. The class 
concluded that care of soil is not 
only the farmer’s problem but the 
concern of all. 

A younger group went at the study 
of soil with some of the same en- 
thusiasm. I came across these third- 
graders squatting in a circle on the 
playground. Two of them were 
pounding rocks to make “soil.” I 
trust their extra-class efforts taught 
them to appreciate the slowness of 
one natural process. 

Each year Catherine McLean, prin- 
cipal of the Montlake School, receives 
the usual complaints about children 
picking flowers and making paths 
across lawns. One year the sixth- 
graders noticed that “young” chil- 
dren were making the usual bare 
spots on the school lawn. They 
talked to their teacher, Ramona 
Finch, who suggested they might like 
to study plants and shrubs to see 
what they could learn. 

First the boys and girls built a 
fence to keep small children off the 
bare patches, which they reseeded. 
Then they took up the study of the 
green covering of the earth and its 
importance. As one result they made 
a set of several dozen slides. These 
slides demonstrated that plant life is 
essential to other life upon earth, 
illustrated the problem of soil ero- 
sion, revealed how plants make the 
earth beautiful, pictured a home be- 
fore and after planting the yard, and 
showed the patches on their own 
school grounds. These slides were 
then exhibited at a school assembly. 
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Finally the children presented a 
play concerning their project. It 
began with the complaints received 
by Miss McLean and ended with a 
telephone call commending the chil- 
dren for their changed attitude. The 
play was produced before members 
of the PTA, who agreed that learning 
can influence conduct. 

Two hundred pupils from Mag- 
nolia and Bryant schools participated 
for a week in a camping experiment 
a year ago last fall. This was not 
directed particularly toward conser- 
vation, but let us see what happened. 

Altho we thought we had prepared 
the pupils beforehand, when the 
children arrived, some of them went 
wild. Running and _ yelling, they 
pulled off branches, hacked at trees, 
and showed general disregard of the 
setup. But after planting trees, 
building trails, studying nature, and 
learning forest craft, they changed. 

On Wednesday one boy said, “I 
wish I could stay another week; I am 
just learning why I am here.” Those 
in charge of the experiment decided 
that children from upper-class homes, 
used to attractive yards in a section 
of great natural beauty, may be in 
need of training in nature apprecia- 
tion just as much as those children 
from less privileged surroundings. 


Regional Conservation Problems 


Several schools have heard a rep- 
resentative of an international. fish- 
ery commission discuss the history 
of its work. With members from 
Canada and the United States, the 
commission made a study of the life 
of the halibut. The commission drew 
up regulations covering open and 
closed seasons and quotas. The study 
and regulation continue, and, as a 
result, there is every reason to be- 
lieve the northwest halibut fishery 
is now on a sustained-yield basis. 

Many classes study the salmon in- 
dustry, tho some of the social im- 
plications are rather complex for 
elementary pupils. Under treaty 
rights the fish are food for Indians 
and their dogs. They are also food 
for the American eagle and the great 
Alaskan bear, who sometimes resents 
the presence of wildlife men count- 
ing fish. But the white man created 
a conservation problem with nets, 
traps and tin cans, dams, and indus- 
trial wastes. 

There are several confusing fea- 
tures about wildlife conservation in 


Washington. The fish and game 
commission devotes money from the 
sale of licenses to hatching trout and 
planting them in streams convenient 
for the angler. The fisherman thus 
gets the fish he has paid for—if he 
can. This aspect of conservation is 
mostly a matter of regulation to as- 
sure to fishermen the continuance of 
their sport. 

Deer multiply so fast that starva- 


® 


You may want 


to try some of 
these activities. 


® 


tion in the winter kills more than 
hunters do in the fall. These deer 
do not distinguish between crops and 
wild plants. Some elk were moved 
from the Olympic National Park to 
the east side of the Cascades. The elk 
thrived all right. But in winter 
snow drives them down.into culti- 
vated areas, where they are four times 
as great a nuisance as deer. Preserva- 
tion of wildlife thus creates new eco- 
nomic problems, which students have 
to consider. 

Getting suitable printed matérial 
is another difficulty in teaching con- 
servation. Often there is plenty avail- 
able on the adult level, but little 
that a child can read. Also, one must 
consider the bias of the writer. Some 
conservation theory is composed of 
faith and exists largely on paper. 

Excursions are a problem because 
of the cost. In the Seattle area it is 
not easy to find what we want to see 
in places a class can visit. Doubtless 
other groups can be encouraged to 
act as wisely and generously as the 
Seattle Garden Club which has de- 
cided to make its award an annual 
affair. 

Conservation has great meaning 
for the happiness and wealth of our 
citizens. It has a scientific basis, but 
its final results depend on the ac- 
tivity of man. By studying units on 
conservation in elementary school, 
young people can begin to under- 
stand these important scientific-social 
relationships. + 
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Elementary-school libraries are 
learning centers 


ODAY’S elementary-school libra- 
ba are learning centers for chil- 
dren. Librarians and teachers have 
cooperated to make suitable learn- 
ing materials easily accessible in sur- 
roundings that invite reading. 

New materials and modern furni- 
ture have made attractive, functional 


libraries the rule in recently con- 
structed elementary schools. Alert 
administrators have created satis- 


factory quarters in old buildings. A 
good example of the latter can be 
found in a rather old, two-story, red 
brick schoolhouse. 


What One School Did 
Workmen have completely — re- 
modeled a second-floor room which 
is now the library for the school’s 
200 pupils. Wide windows replace 
the former high, narrow sashes. Soft 
pastels tint the walls. Doors with 
large panes of glass invite youngsters 
to look into their library. Noiseless 
rubber tiles cover the floor. Tables 
and chairs are designed for good pos- 
ture and reading comfort. 

Best of all, the room is stocked 
with library materials selected to 
meet present needs and to anticipate 
potential needs of boys and girls. 
Many of the books, pictures, and 
phonograph records have a wide and 
continuing appeal for all children. 
Other materials appeal to individual 
students who want to explore such 
varied subjects as tree identification, 
space travel, or the life of Albert 
Schweitzer. 

The collection is constantly being 
replenished and reevaluated. Shelf 
space is given only to materials that 
are important to children of the 
school. Under the direction of the 
principal and the immediate guid- 
ance of the librarian, the program 
concerns itself with the growth and 
development of boys and girls. 

One child’s reaction to the new li- 
brary indicates its real contributions. 
A small boy, entering the library for 
the first time, exclaimed, ‘‘Isn’t this 
beautiful! It’s just like fairyland!” 
He paused, drew a deep breath, and 


Miss Beust is specialist for school and 
children’s libraries, US Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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where suitable materials are easily 


accessible in pleasant surroundings. 


then added, “Please tell us a story.” 

Storytelling is an effective way of 
introducing children to the delights 
and wonders of literature. The 
shared experience is a force for un- 
derstanding and appreciating man- 
kind. 


A Modern Program 


Children who read and study in a 
wellorganized library find books and 
other learning materials arranged so 
that they are easily available. Fur- 
thermore, the materials are grouped 
according to the classification system 
commonly followed by libraries in 
the United States. Children thus can 
learn to become independent library 
users. 

The modern elementary-school li- 
brary is not confined to one central 
room. Each classroom has its read- 
ing center. Materials in the centers 
are an integral part of the iibrary 
collection. Books remain in the 
classroom as long as pupils and 


The following individuals served as 
consultants in the preparation of “Ele- 
mentary-School Libraries Are Learning 
Centers”: Virginia McJenkin, director, 
Fulton County School Libraries, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Dilla MacBean, director, Di- 
vision of Libraries; Chicago Public 
Schools; Alice L. Rebinson, supervisor, 
Library Service, Montgomery County 
Schools, Rockville, Maryland; Christine 
Gilbert, director of curriculum and pub- 
lic relations, Manhasset Public Schools, 
Manhasset, New York; Claire Finnigan, 
librarian, Oakside School, Peekskill, New 
York; Jane Wilson, supervisor of elemen- 
tary-school libraries, Durham, North 
Carolina; Josephine K. Dillon, Hazeldell 
School Library, Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Elenora C. Alexander, supervisor of li- 
brary services, Houston Independent 
School District, Houston, Texas. 
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teachers use them actively. If, how- 
ever, the books merely take up space 
in the reading corner, they are re- 
turned to the central library. 

Busy teachers have sometimes 
allowed learning materials to accu- 
mulate in their classrooms on over- 
flowing shelves. With a central li- 
brary to coordinate the learning-ma- 
terials program thruout the school, 
this need not occur. Teacher-librar- 
ian cooperation ensures a flow of 
materials to and from classrooms, to- 
gether with a constant evaluation of 
the significance of the materials in 
the lives of children. 


Three Major Contributions 

In its function as a learning cen- 
ter, the library makes three major 
contributions to the school program. 
It provides facilities to strengthen 
the curriculum, to stimulate indi- 
vidual interests of children, and to 
help solve personal problems of chil- 
dren. 

New teaching methods require an 
ample supply of books and audio- 
visual materials. The school that has 
a functioning library embarks on a 
broad program of instruction with 
more ease and naturalness than a 
school which has to begin purchasing 
and organizing new materials. An 
enriched curriculum flourishes with 
a supporting library program. 

Teachers and administrators know 
that children learn differently and 
have individual interests and abil- 
ities. A wide variety of learning 
materials permits these interests to 
be satisfied. Furthermore, the li- 
brary’s resources enable the teacher 
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to fill gaps in the curriculum needs 
of individual pupils. 

For example, the librarian can sug- 
gest such a book as The Sea Hunters, 
Indians of the Northwest Coast by 
Sonia Bleeker to the child who enjoys 
Indians but has difficulty under- 
standing anthropological references 
in his social-studies textbook. The 
child who is looking for more in- 
formation about the Italian people 
than the curriculum includes may 
appreciate The Land of the Italian 
People by Frances Winwar. Extensive 
reading available for all pupils is es- 
sential to a broad curriculum. 

Another library contribution close- 
ly related to strengthening the cur- 
riculum is stimulating and develop- 
ing interests of individual children. 
Imagine that a child who has just 


had a discussion with his father 
about an unexpected storm finds 
Everyday Weather and How It 


Works by Herman Schneider. Read- 
ing of the book may easily lead to 
the construction of a barometer out 
of scrap materials. 

Or, there may be a boy just re- 
turned from a trip to Mexico with 
his family. The librarian guides him 
to Americans Before Columbus by 
Elizabeth C. Baity. With the aid of 
this careful research, he may expand 
his interest to Lawrence 
Yucatan, 


Dame’s 


Or, a child may attend a concert 
and return with a vague idea of the 
many instruments. What Makes an 
Orchestra by Jan Balet has accurate 
information as well as humor which 
may lead to Beethoven: Master Musi- 
cian by Madeleine B. Goss. 

To cite just one more example, a 
family may be preparing for a trip 
to the West Coast. The father thinks 
that Francis Parkman’s Oregon Trail 
is too detailed to be chosen for read- 
ing aloud because two of the family’s 
children are in the intermediate 
grades. The librarian recommends 
James Daugherty’s Of Courage Un- 
daunted, which holds the entire 
family almost breathless. Examples 
might go on endlessly of interests 
aroused. In the library, children have 
a chance for vicarious experiences. 

Parents and teachers as well as so- 
cial workers have relied upon the 
library’s contribution in helping 
children with personal problems. 
Reading Ladders for Human Rela- 
tions, published by the American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
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D. C., indicates areas where differ- 
ences that block understanding and 
cooperation between groups origi- 
nate and areas where extension of 
experience is needed. 


Growth in Reading 

Thru extensive reading, children 
gain inspiration, information, and 
an opportunity to appreciate nobil- 
ity and beauty. And the chance to 
begin extensive reading early in life 
comes thru the elementary-school 
library. 

One school-library director notes 
that adoption of a modern library 
program invites children to browse 
freely and to discuss books quietly. 
This purposeful activity in one li- 
brary resulted in an increased cir- 
culation of books. 

Comparative test results seem to 
indicate that much reading leads to 
better reading. The same director 
reports the following experiment: 
In 1941, two 8-B classes had a median 
score of 8.4 on the Chicago Reading 
Test, forms D-1 and D-2. In 1949, 
after a modern library program had 
been in operation several years, a 
similar 8-B class registered a median 
score of 9.6. The director points 
out that improved technics of teach- 
ing reading played a part in this 
change. But the library’s provision of 
opportunities to read widely had its 
effect, too. The director adds, “No 
wonder many children exclaim, “This 


is the best day of the week; this is 


library day.’ Gratilying associations 
with books at an early age stimulate 
the desire to read and hence promote 
learning in every field.” 

Another director describes a mod- 
ern library program started in the 
fall of 1949 in schools some of which 
have neither community nor county 
library service. In one of the schools, 
she says, a sixth-grade class, before 
the library was installed, had a 
median reading level of 5.9. Fou 
months later, the level had gone up 
to 8.5. This score was made on a 
reading test based on comprehen- 
sion. On the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, which covers not only compre 
hension but also rate, directed read- 
ing, alphabetizing, and use of the 
index, the median score was 7.3. 

In a second school, a fifth-grade 
class in the fall of 1949 had a reading 
level of 5.5. A year later it had a 
9.9 reading average. These children 
spent at least two 45-minute periods 
in the library each week. The teacher 
attributes their growth in reading 
ability to the fact that she was able 
thru the library to meet individual 
needs. 

With the assistance of library ma- 
terials, these young readers will prob- 
ably continue to grow in understand- 
ing. Careful planning by teachers, 
librarians, and administrators, in 
close cooperation with the boys and 
girls who use the resources, is the 
foundation of a successful library 
program. + 


Growth in reading is a prime objective for libraries. 


Cincinnati Public Schools Photo, Elementary-School Libraries Today 
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Topay’s kindergarten attempts to provide the 

kind of educational program best suited to the 

developing needs of the five-year-old. Such a pro- 

gram reflects an understanding of his physical, 
‘emotional, mental, social, and spiritual needs. 

In it the child finds activities that help him de- 

velop desirable habits, skills, and attitudes. He 
_ has opportunities for creative activities, dramatic 
play, and problem solving. Thru enriching ex- 
fences he grows in the use of language, in 
I stability, and in selfreliance. 





@ are some ways in which the kinder- 
Seognizes individual differences—and 
ild learn by doing. 


epg 


ture was prepared in cooperation with the NEA 
iment of Kindergarten-Primary Education. 


For photo credits see page 186. 








A 2 
Topay’s kindergarten provides many opportunities for héalth practices, safety measures, and periods of rest— 
children to participate in activities—such as play, good that promote physical wellbeing. 





Every kindergarten should have apparatus 9 Traffic signals become meaningful when and skill in the handling of materials. 
that will give children an opportunity for used in play. 4 The midmorning lunch period furnishes 
big-muscle play, indoors or out. 3 Building a playhouse brings experience a daily lesson in good health habits. 
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EMOTIONAL maturity comes gradually. Helping the child part of the kindergarten program. Working and playing 
to appreciate desirable types of behavior is an important together promote emotional growth. 


Children like to relive home experiences 9 A tea party means sharing—and an oppor- 3 “It’s your turn next!” Learning to take 


when playing house. tunity to practice one’s best manners. turns makes for emotional growth. 
ying ) I 


PRBATPIT ET SARS SB 


Tue kindergarten offers the child many chances for self- 
expression and artistic creation by means of music, art, 
dramatic play, and rhythms. Development, not perfec- 
tion, is the underlying purpose for each child. 


peer 9m om 8S 


1 Rhythms are a means of developing cre- 
ative expression in the kindergarten. 


? Finger painting gives range to imagina- 
tion and is easy for children to use. 


3 Wellchosen records furnish excellent ex- 
periences for music appreciation. 
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KINDERGARTEN [Continued] 


ORDO OLN OORT SEND, 


\ GROWING awareness of the total environment and an the child in the kindergarten. Trips 


are a rich source of 
opportunity to explore it characterize the education of ideas and information. 


} There will be much to talk about after 9 An exploration of the schoolyard gives 


3 A science corner is a never-ending source 
the visit to this construction project. new meanings to everyday experiences. 


of interest and learning. 


BO eens ae No RB 


KINDERGARTEN programs provide opportunities to de- 


ties as problem solving, storytelling, language develop- 
velop readiness for learning basic skills thru such activi- ment, cooperative planning, evaluating of plans. 


1 A new baseball suit provided a topic for 9 Puzzles contribute to experience in prob- 9 Listening to steries creates interest in 


conversation. iem-soiving. They should be large. books and a desire to use them. 
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F EVER a superintendent of 

schools succeeds in giving every 
classroom in his system a truly com- 
petent teacher of children, he should 
be canonized immediately with the 
saints of the ages. Verily he will have 
scaled the highest peak of his profes- 
sion and produced a miracle. His 
likeness should be struck in bronze, 
placed on a pedestal, and dedicated 
as a shrine. 

It is unlikely, however, that such 
an event will take place in the fore- 
seeable future. The ambitious super- 
intendent intent upon attaining this 
kind of immortality would no doubt 
violate a very important canon of 
sainthood by proselyting from every 
school within a radius of 100 miles. 
At best, his day among the immortals 
would be brief; within a year or so, 
having been robbed in retaliation 
by his neighbors, he would walk 
again amidst the ranks of mortals. 


The Prime Task 


Most school people agree that 
identifying, selecting, an retaining 
high-quality teachers is tae prime 
task of the superintendent of schools. 
Harassing as problems of administra- 
tive organization, finance, school 
buildings, and school curriculum 
may be, they are secondary to secur- 
ing top-notch teachers. 

These problems lave to do with 
creating an environment for proper 
teaching of children. But in this en- 
vironment, whatever its quality, the 
teacher is the most important factor. 
School will keep somehow in spite of 
other unsolved problems as long as 
there is a good teacher in the class- 
room. 

Just how should the conscientious 
school administrator go about per- 
forming this highest of his profes- 
sional obligations? What can he rely 
upon when he is faced with the ne- 
cessity of hiring an increasing num- 
ber of beginning teachers who have 
never yet “fished with live bait”? A 
complete catalog of the devices used 
to predict success would consume 
pages. 

The eternal question in the mind 
of the conscientious employer of 
teachers is this: “What can I see, 
hear, read, measure, or feel in my 
bones about this person that will give 
me a real clue as to his competency 
as a teacher?” 


Mr. Cabe is director of personnel and 
research, Austin, Texas, Public Schools. 
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The superintendent's 


prime task 


Some of the most popular evaluat- 
ing technics are: conducting personal 
interveiws, examining professional- 
training records and_ placement- 
bureau materials, studying reference 
recommendations, administering 
teacher examinations, and following 
hunches. The experienced adminis- 
trator claims no vested interest in any 
one of these procedures. He is search- 
ing for whatever will reveal teaching 
competency to him; he would scrap 
them all if he could find the touch- 
stone somewhere else. 

A combination of circumstances 
makes it difficult for the average ad- 
ministrator to do the serious and ef- 
fective job of teacher selection he 
would like to do. Identification of 
some of these difficulties and a few 
of the resulting implications follow: 


Uncertain Measuring Sticks 


In the first place, the task of evalu- 
ating teacher competency is a job the 
employer cannot possibly do alone. 
The teacher candidate has entered 
the profession long before he sits 
down for an interview with his em- 
ployer. He has already passed thru 
many portals leading toward even- 
tual employment. At each portal he 
has been evaluated in some manner 
by someone. 

The final act of evaluation before 
employment by an administrator is 
probably the briefest encounter of 
them all. The administrator must 
rely heavily on estimates and predic- 
tions made by thé many people who 
have known and observed the candi- 
date earlier. 

A confusing fact is that research 
in the field of predicting teacher 
competency is often contradictory. A 
recently published annotated bibli- 
ography on research during the past 
30 years reveals little that is of help. 

The belief that a particular trait 
or quality assures teaching success 
has been “proved” by one person and 


is identifying, 
selecting, and 
retaining high- 
quality teachers, 


says 


ERNEST W. CABE, Jr. 


“disproved” by someone else. A. S. 
Barr, the highly respected dean of 
teacher personnel, admits after years 
of study, “It is becoming apparent 
that the identification of teaching 
competency is as yet by no means 
satisfactory.” 

When there exists no fundamental 
agreement upon valid instruments 
for measuring competency, it seems 
rather a waste of time for adminis- 
trators and directors of teacher-train- 
ing institutions to accuse each other 
of high crimes for allowing incom- 
petent teachers to get into the class- 
room. 

The whole difhculty implies that a 
vast frontier exists for systematic ex- 
ploration. Only a large-scale coopera- 
tive research project entered into by 
both public-school administration 
and teacher-training institutions can 
help to answer the problem. 

Of course, the administrator would 
be happy to forget completely about 
measuring sticks and predictive de- 
vices if he could find out about some 
of those intangible traits of person- 
ality and character which are su- 
premely important to the compe- 
tency of a teacher. This is the type 
of information which he needs and 
values most. 

So far this problem has not re- 
sponded well to objective treatment. 
It is so subjective in nature that we 
have great difficulty communicating 
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what we mean by such terms as 
“buoyant personality,” “moral cour- 
age,” “sincerity,” “devotion to duty,” 
‘ professional spirit,” and “human 
sympathy.” 

This problem implies that subjec- 
tive judgment in evaluation must 
not be bypassed as something unsci- 
entific; it must be accepted as a tech- 
nic in which, tho we are deficient, we 
are working to improve our skills. 
\gain, headway can be made only 
thru a cooperative enterprise involv- 
ing both school administration and 
the leaders in teacher-education in- 
stitutions. 


A Training Weakness 


\ second difficulty is tied closely to 
the one just mentioned. In_ profes- 
sional courses designed for school ad- 
ministrators, too little attention has 
been given to problems of assessing 
teacher competency. Courses in per- 
sonnel administration have consisted 
largely of mechanical aspects, such as 
salary schedules, certification, teach- 
er load, and leaves of absence. 

If such courses are to get down to 
fundamentals, it would seem wise to 
extend the practice of bringing in 
experienced school administrators to 
help plan curriculums. ‘The Cooper- 
ative Program in Educational Ad- 





ministration financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation is establishing in several 
sections of the country an excellent 
pattern for this approach to the 
problem. 


Inadequate Controls 

The inadequacy of two important 
quantitative controls of teacher com- 
petency poses a third knotty problem 
for the administrator. The teaching 
certificate and the record of college 
training are the two time-honored 
controls in question. 

In many states the teaching certif- 
icate is only a printed permit and 
indicates little as to preparation and 
fitness. In many areas the record of 
college training is of limited help 
since the quality and pattern of 
teacher-training programs vary from 
excellent to inferior in differest in- 
stitutions. 

A real advance is being made to- 
ward improving these controls by 
state departments of education and 
by the NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 


Standards. Administrators should 


join with enthusiasm in these efforts 
to improve certification standards 
and to create effective accreditation 
instruments for teacher-training in- 
stitutions, 








CLUBS 
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The school 

And the teachers 

And the  superin- 
tendent 

And the board of 
education 

Were proud 

Of the club pro- 
gram. 

They said 

That 

It trained 

The students 

For Life. 

What worried 
Clementine 

Was 

That 

The club members 

Seemed to know 

All about 

Life 

Already, 


Clementine will ap- 
pear in THE Jour- 
NAL from time to 
time. Watch for her. 


Teacher Shortage 


The fourth and most frustrating 
difficulty standing in the way of effec- 
tive teacher selection is the critical 
shortage of young people preparing 
for the profession. A survey recently 
completed by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards reveals that in 
1951 approximately 32,000 qualified 
elementary-teacher candidates were 
graduated. The estimated need next 
fall to replace retiring teachers and 
care for increased enrolment is 105.,- 
000 welltrained elementary-school 
teachers. 

These two figures speak for them- 
selves. With the exception of a few 
favored communities located near 
teacher-training centers or in a posi- 
tion to provide premium. salaries, 
schools will continue to compete for 
teachers. Comparatively few superin 
tendents will have opportunity to 
practice consistently the evaluation 
skills they possess. Many will con- 
tinue to have their consciences 
seared and their sensibilities dulled 
as they employ poorly prepared and 
ill-qualified applicants for teaching 
positions. 

Here again administrators and 
teacher-training institutions must en- 
ter into an alliance. The problem ol 
teacher supply cannot be solved until 
both parties go to work at getting 
good-quality highschool graduates 
into teacher-training programs. It is 
estimated that 12% to 15°% of every 
highschool graduating class every 
year must begin preparation for 
teaching if the shortage is to be over 
come and a constant supply main- 
tained. 


Noble Objective 


It is important to note that all ol 
these suggested approaches to the 
problems of teacher evaluation and 
selection call for joint study, joint 
planning, and joint action on the 
part of school administrators and 
teacher-education institutions. Much 
progress has been made in develop- 
ing this working relationship, but 
more effective ways and means of 
making the relationship produce re- 
sults are imperative. There can be no 
more noble objective for bringing 
educators together in common pur- 
pose than that of providing for every 
school child in America a competent 
teacher. + 
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Learning to say 


“GOOD MORNING” as well as 
“BUENOS DIAS” 


N DEL NORTE, Colorado, about 

40 boys and girls who speak only 
Spanish start to school each year. 
These young children will be taught 
the language and ways of the school 
and of the community. From the be- 
ginning, however, their schooling is 
closely related to their home life. 

Estelle Brown, teacher of the be- 
ginners’ class, considers it her first 
responsibility to help the children 
feel at home in school. She talks 
with them at first in Spanish because 
that is the language of their families, 
who live on farms and small acreages 
near Del Norte. Making use of her 
classroom equipment, she provides 
toys and picture books that children 
love regardless of the language they 
speak. She makes the classroom at- 
tractive with bright colors, pictures, 
and plants. 


Four Learning Goals 


Miss Brown carefully plans her 
goals for the year in accord with the 
needs and background of the pupils. 
These pupils need to learn four 
main things: 

[1] To use the language of the 
school. The children’s big task in 
September is to learn to understand 
and speak the English needed for 
such daily school activities as morn- 
ing greetings, taking off and putting 
on wraps, getting drinks, resting, 
carrying chairs to groups, and saying 
“Good night.” 

Later in the year the boys and 
girls will learn the English needed 
in getting and using picture books, 
blackboards, pencils, paints, and 
clay; in following easy directions, 
such as, “We will play outofdoors 
now;” and in learning to work and 
to play happily and freely with 
others. 

[2] To talk in English about their 
outofschool experiences. The chil- 
dren learn to talk in English about 





Miss Payne, of San Luis, Colorado, is a 
former teacher of Spanish-speaking be- 
ginners at Del Norte, Colorado. 
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their pets and other animals, about 
farm and home machinery and 
equipment, about planning and tak- 
ing trips, and about other experi- 
ences at home. Some may draw pic- 
tures to show what they cannot ex- 
press in words. 

[3] To use the names of foods and 
other articles bought for the home. 
The boys and girls go shopping with 
their mothers and now and then buy 
food for their Spanish-speaking fam- 
ilies. They have opportunities to 
speak in English to grocers and other 


business people of their community. 

[4] To understand and speak the 
English of the preprimers, primers 
and first readers. The pupils will be 
taught to sing English songs [and 
sometimes compare them with their 
own Spanish folk tunes], to say 
nursery rhymes in English, to enjoy 
stories, and to take part in the games 
and free-play activities of the kinder- 
garten type of program provided for 
them. Thus they will extend in- 
formally their readiness for later 
reading experiences. 


Praise for Speaking English 

Miss Brown praises the children 
when they speak English, and in 
other ways helps them develop con- 
fidence in themselves. She selects the 
songs, rhymes, stories, and activities 
for which the children seem to have 
the best background. She stresses 
health and safety. The emphasis of 
each day’s work is on speech, on 
action, and on play. Often a party 
for the fathers and mothers helps 
both pupils and parents to see new 
value in school and to look for new 
opportunities ahead. + 
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74 teachers affains committee 


A THE Close of school two years ago 
the faculty of Franklin Highschool, 
Portland, Oregon, faced with a 
change of administration and feeling 
the need for a more stabilized school, 
established a Teachers Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

The general purpose of this com- 
mittee is to act as liaison between 
faculty and administration. For many 
years teachers had felt that individual 
and group ideas, suggestions, and re- 
quests which regularly occur in a 
faculty of more than 70 teachers, had 
been shunted aside for other problems. 
There had seemed to be no way in 
which such ideas and suggestions could 
bear the stamp of approval of the 
entire faculty. 

The Teachers 


Affairs Committee 


came into being with the election of 


five teachers, who selected a chairman 
and secretary from their midst. The 


central-committee members then pro- 
ceeded to outline areas in school life 
which needed attention. They asked 
the entire faculty to present to them, 
in writing, other problems for con- 
sideration. Suggestions flooded in. 
The central committee set up key 
subcommittees, with the goal of hav- 


ing every teacher on at least one com 
mittee. Subcommittees set to work on 
projects which for years had produced 
only grumbling and griping and the 
feeling that nothing could ever be ac- 
complished. Subcommittees consider 
such topics as. grade-basis, beginning 
school procedure, building and 
grounds, library, study habits, field 
trips, extracurriculum activities, and 
assemblies. When members of subcom- 
mittees disagree as to their conclusions, 
minority reports are requested. 

Subcommittee reports are presented 
to the complete faculty at regular 
teachers affairs meetings. If a report is 
rejected, investigation continues. If it 
is approved, the central committee pre 
sents it to the principal. 

Reports are always regarded as sug 
gestions, not demands. The principal 
has arranged for many improvements 
based on committee recommendations. 
He has also found it convenient to pre- 
sent many proposals of his own to ap- 
propriate subcommittees. This en- 
courages further cooperation, 

—FRANK M. LEARNED, teacher, Frank 
lin Highschool, Portland, Oregon; part- 
time extension instructor, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. 
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HERE is a growing belief among 

secondary - school administrators 
that work experience, for many pu- 
pils, is an important supplement to 
academic study. Recognition of this 
has caused the staff of Henry Clay 
Highschool in Lexington, Kentucky, 
to revise its work program. 

The work-experience program of 
this school is not a separate entity, 
but is a part of the over-all guidance 
program. It divides itself into cate- 
gories of inschool and outofschool 
experiences. 


Inschool Activities 


To understand its relationship to 
the guidance program, let us begin 
with a tenth-grade pupil upon his 
enrolment. His folder from junior 
highschool contains the Kuder voca- 
tional preference record, which will 
be reviewed by his homeroom teach- 
er. This teacher is assuming a three- 
year responsibility toward this par- 
ticular student for academic, person- 
al, social, and vocational guidance. 

Every second weck the teacher will 
have a regular school period to coun- 
sel with his students. Vocational in- 





Mr. Ridgway is superintendent of schools, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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terests which have been revealed 
thru the testing program are further 
analyzed thru these conferences with 
the pupil. This program is under the 
direction of the assistant principal 
and a faculty guidance committee. 
Guided by the principle that the hap- 
piest and best adjusted pupils are 
those who work for their schools, this 
committee provides many opportuni- 
ties within the school for student 
work experience, 

Students who serve their school in 
the library get a practical concept of 
order and efficiency. The secretarial- 
practice office is staffed by students 
who prepare materials for teachers. 
Students of bookkeeping assist in 
keeping school-activity accounts by 
writing checks, ‘posting and filing 
vouchers, and counting and packag- 
ing money from student activities. 
The school bookstore trains student 
salesmen in business practices and 
courtesy. 

The offices of the visual-aids and 
safety director, dean of girls, and su- 
pervisor of music are serviced by 
student secretaries. These offices give 
businesslike practice in use of the 
telephone, handling of requests, mes- 
senger service, and typing. 


is, for many pupils, an important 


supplement to academic study. 


JOHN M. RIDGWAY 


The list of opportunities for school 
service is not all in the white-collar 
classification. Boys who operate mo- 
tion-picture projectors, the public- 
address system, and recording ma- 
chines are gaining vocational skills 
and developing responsibility for 
handling equipment. 

Service on the stage crew has 
brought opportunities for achieve- 
ment in college and business life to 
lormer members and public approba- 
tion to present members. Manager- 
ship of athletic teams and building 
and repair of school equipment re- 
quire attention to detail and give 
training in problems of importance 
to the individual and group. 

The problems associated with op- 
eration of this part of the work- 
experience program are numerous 
but foreseeable. Immediate adjust- 
ments may be required, but the 
homeroom teacher needs adequate 
opportunity to lead in solving prob- 
lems. 

Specifically, the following prob- 
lems arise: 

[1] Students meet their responsi- 
bilities only in part. 

[2] Students do not maintain the 
schedule of work to which they are 
committed, 

[3] Student absences upset the 
work schedule. 

[4] Lack of work at scheduled 
lime causes waste of student time. 

[5] Some students loaf and abuse 
their opportunities to work with the 
telephone. 

[6] Student secretaries sometimes 
fail to transfer information from 
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one to another quickly and correctly. 
It is interesting to note that par- 
ents frequently show more interest 
in having their children participate 
in some phase of school service than 
in extra-class activities. They have 
also shown more interest in school 
service performed by their children 
than in academic attainments of the 
children. Thus far, the question of 
credit has not arisen. The satisfac- 
tions of service to school seem to be 
sufficient incentive and reward. 


Outofschool Activities 


Direction and control of outof- 
school work experience depends up- 
on selected staff members. The pro- 
eram falls into the divisions of di- 
rect and indirect supervision by the 
school. Direct supervision centers 
about a parttime teacher-coordina- 
tor of distributive occupations, and 
indirect supervision about two teach- 
ers of commercial subjects. 


Direct Supervision 

The student in salesmanship de- 
votes one period of the day to class 
work in this subject. Early in the 
course he learns what employers ex- 
pect from employes. After this intro- 
duction the student sets out to get a 
job with one of the firms cooperating 
with the school. The all-important 
clement of selling oneself becomes a 
reality. The student learns that ini- 
tially he is judged upon his ability 
to create a favorable impression. 
Sometimes it takes him several days 
to locate a position, but in the mean- 
time he has someone to support him 
during failure. 

No student has ever failed to se- 
cure some type of employment. For 
many it is the first vocational expe- 
rience wherein there is a definite 
management - to-employe _ relation- 
ship. When employed, the student is 
released from school often enough 
to devote not less than 15 hours per 
week to this work laboratory. 

Regular reports are made by the 
employer to the teacher-coordinator, 
who also visits the pupil on the job. 
‘The teacher-coordinator and the em- 
ployers hold frequent conferences. In 
addition to the one-half unit per 
semester granted for work experi- 
ence, students sometimes find em- 
ployer satisfaction reflected in pay 
above the minimum student wage. 
These highschool salesmen have also 
engendered much goodwill. 
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Indirect Supervision 

The indirect work-experience pro- 
gram lacks the coordination with 
the school which surrounds the sales- 
manship program. It does reflect the 
fact that young people seek sound 
guidance from sympathetic teachers, 
Thruout the school year local busi- 
ness and _ business-training leaders 
come to the school to discuss voca- 
tions, careers, and job possibilities. 
Some talks are presented to classes; 
others are given before the Commer- 
cial Club. Local service clubs have 
members on call for vocational coun- 
seling. 

Altho it is not the philosophy 
of the school to graduate finished 
students in business training or sales- 
manship, a substantial number of 
juniors and seniors secure parttime 
employment and eventually enter the 
type of employment first chosen. 
Trained students are always in de- 
mand. 

The present outofschool work pro- 
gram has improved greatly over that 
of a few years ago. Employers then 
were making attractive offers to teen- 
agers) who sought to shorten their 
school day to accept. Local business 
is now cooperating to keep students 
in school, and frequently employers 
require school attendance. 


Evaluation 

In appraising the total work-ex- 
perience program, we can examine 
it by areas. The inschool program 
provides valuable educational and 
vocational experience thru using in- 
dividuals and groups to perform serv- 
ice for the school. Places for many 
students can be found without over- 
burdening any of them. 

Combining of the direct and in- 
direct work-experience program un- 
der a teacher-coordinator needs to 
be considered. The teacher-coordi- 
nator could also make a contribution 
to pupils expecting to enter college 
by offering selected phases of busi- 
ness training. Experience indicates 
that the outofschool work program 
is not dificult to control because the 
pressure of satisfactory performance 
is upon each participant. 

More than 20°% of the students in 
Henry Clay Highschool take part in 
the over-all work program. It is not 
a finished program; but consistency 
of purpose rather than magnitude ol 
a plan is productive of a successful 
work-experience program. + 





Have you read... ? 


National Best-Sellers of 1951 


Tue following list of best-sellers is taken 
from Publishers Weekly for January 19, 
1952. The titles are arranged according to 
sales in bookstores. 

Teachers will be interested in noting 
best-seller lists as evidence of popular in- 
terest and taste. 


Nonfiction 


Hauser, Look Younger, Live Longer. [Feb. 
23, 1950] Farrar, Straus, and Young. 286,- 
735 plus health-stores sales. 

Crocker, Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book. 
[Sept. 8, 1950] McGraw-Hill. 233,500. 
Lait and Mortimer, Washington Confiden- 

tial. (Mar. 5, 1951] Crown. 227,131. 

Better Homes and Gardens Garden Book. 
[Mar. 28, 1951] Meredith Publishing Co. 
221,213. 

Better Homes and Gardens Handyman’s 
Book. [Sept. 26, 1951] Meredith Publish- 
ing Co. 206,989. 

Lasser, Your Income Tax, 1952. [Sept.] Si- 
mon and Schuster. 194,000. 

Carson, The Sea Around Us. [July 2, 1951] 
Oxford University Press. 167,181. 

Barnhart, ed. Thorndike-Barnhart Compre- 
hensive Desk Dictionary. [Feb. 6, 1951] 
Doubleday. 162,623. 

Kelly, Pogo. [ Jct. 29, 1951] Simon and Schu 
ster. 145,731. 

Heyerdahl, Kon-Tiki. [Sept. 5, 1950] Rand, 
McNally. 140,461. 


Fiction 

Jones, From Here to Eternity. [Feb. 26, 1951] 

Scribner. 240,000. 

Wouk, The Caine Mutiny. [Mar. 19, 1951] 

Doubleday. 236,000. 

Asch, Moses. {Sept. 21, 1951] Putnam. 

Robinson, The Cardinal. [Mar. 27, 1950] Si- 

mon and Schuster. 88,709. 

Yerby, A Woman Called Fancy. [May 4, 
1951] Dial Press. 75,666. 

Monsarrat, The Cruel Sea. [Aug. 6, 1951] 
Knopf. 70,000. 

Marquand, Melville Goodwin, USA. [Oct. 
1, 1951] Little, Brown. 

Michener, Return to Paradise. [Apr. 23, 
1951] Random House. 65,000. 

Spellman, The Foundling. [May 21, 1951) 

Scribner. 61,000. 

Waltari, The Wanderer. [Oct. 19, 1951] 

Putnam. 


Among The Magazines 


The entire January 1952 issue of Child- 
hood Education is devoted to some of the 
specific things teachers and parents can 
do to help children find freedom from 
fear in their day-to-day living. 


“How the Poorer Student Studies” by 
Carl P. Duncan, Graham Bell, Kenneth H. 
Bradt, and Slater E. Newman in the De- 
cember 1951 Journal of Educational Re- 
search is a report of an investigation of 
the study habits of good and poor students 


In the January 1952 National Parent- 
Teacher Paul Witty has an informative 
article entitled, “Do Our Schools ‘Teach 
Our Children To Read?” 
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WOODWORKING ARTS 


HE community which the school 
wet should play an important 
part in the selection of learning 
experiences for an industrial-arts pro- 
eram. In Cincinnati both the needs 
of the community and of the learne 
are considered, and the resulting pro- 
eram has the followin 


Poses. 


ig basic pur- 


1} ‘To develop in the student the 

ability to plan projects carelully, 
and to read and make graphic pre- 
sCcntations. 
[2] To develop in the student the 
ability to follow plans and use a 
variety of common tools and mate- 
rials satelv and efficiently. 

[3] To discover student interests 
and aptitudes. 

[4] To help the student apply his 
previous learnings to shop activities 
and home living. 

[5] To help the student develop 
the ability to work effectively with 
others, either as leader or as a group 
member. 

[6] ‘To help the student gain an 
insight into the quality and design of 
industrial products so that he may 
wisely choose, use, and service them. 

[7| To help the student acquire 
knowledge of our industrial and dis- 
tribution systems. 

[8] To produce in the student the 
feeling of satisfaction, confidence, 
and selfreliance. 

[9] To develop in the student an 





Mr. Bricker is supervisor of industrial- 
arts education of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. He is also secretary-treasurer of 
the American Industrial Arts Associa 
tion, an NEA department. 
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A “schools-in-action” story of 


SIndustrial-,740ts 
Cducation 


in the Cincinnati Public Schools 


interest in crafts lor creative expres- 
sion and. recreation. 


The Cincinnati Program 


The program is organized accord- 
ing to five arcas—graphic arts, wood- 
working arts, metalworking arts, clec- 
trical arts, mechanical-drawing arts. 

In the seventh and eighth grades 
the program provides exploratory ¢x- 
periences in each of the first fou 
areas. The pupil works in these areas 
for one 60-minute period five days 
per week for one semester. Follow- 
ing these shop experiences, he may 
elect advanced work in any one ol 
the five areas in the senior high 
school. 

In each of the shop classes, ap- 
proximately 20°, of class time is 
given to lecture, discussion, and de- 
monstration. ‘The rest of the period 
is devoted to laboratory experiences 
which give the pupil a chance to 
plan, construct, and evaluate worth- 
while projects in industrial arts. 


Graphic Arts 
Ihe graphic-arts phase olf the 
junior highschool program begins in 
the seventh grade. Every boy is in- 
cluded in the program. During this 
exploratory period the pupil learns 
about the graphic-arts industry. “This 
includes instruction in the use ol 
common tools and materials and the 
selection, planning, and completion 
of projects. Thru project work, 
pupils learn the fundamentals of 
linoleum-block and letterpress print- 
ing, beginning bookbinding, and the 
silk-screen process of printing. 
In the senior highschool a pupil 
may elect to spend two additional 


industrial-arts areas and 
earn two Lull credits toward gradua- 
tion. Shop experiences in the graphic 
arts include the operation of presses, 
and as many of the other printing 
processes as facilities of the shop 
permit, 


years in 


The graphic-arts program 
is enriched by correlation with lan- 
guage arts in printing and circula 
tion of school publications. 


Woodworking Arts 


Woodworking arts, the oldest ol 
the industrial-arts subject areas, 
help to prepare students for both 
vocational and avocational pursuits, 
for home repair and maintenance, 
and for developing a better under- 
standing of the many phases of mod- 
ern industry that use wood and allied 
materials. Projects are planned on 
the basis of the pupil’s needs, inter- 
ests, and ability. The exploratory 
and advanced courses operate in the 
woodworking area in the same man- 
ner as in graphic arts. 

In grades nine thru 12 the work- 
ing of plastics is presented as part 
of the regular woodworking — pro- 
gram. These experiences 
cutting, bending, 


include 
cementing, and 
polishing of lucite and plexiglas. 
Vetalworking Arts 
Metalworking arts presented in 
the junior and senior highschools 


thru both exploratory and advanced 
courses give the pupil firsthand in- 


D. ARTHUR BRICKER 


PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 
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ELECTRICAL ARTS 


formation about the many different 
kinds of metals used today. Thru 
study and planning he learns to 
fashion different metals into many 
useful products. The pupil is taught 
the selection and use of common 
hand and power tools and of other 
equipment in the shop. 

Besides working with cold metals, 
pupils also work and cast with hot 
metals. After demonstration and 
practice, the pupil also cuts and 
welds with gas torches and with elec- 
tricity. Thruout the metalworking 
courses in the junior and senior high- 
schools, careful study is given to the 
metalworking industries, their many 
materials and supplies, and how to 
apply such knowledge in making 
home repairs. In each shop the pupil 
works and advances according to his 
interests and abilities. 


Electrical Arts 

Electrical-arts work, including the 
exploratory experiences of the junior 
highschool and the more advanced 
courses which a pupil may elect in 
the senior highschool, involves the 
study of electric power and its source, 
starting with the basic fundamentals 
of electricity and progressing to the 
study of how electricity is produced 
and used. Safe use of electricity in 
the home and the selection, care, and 
service of the many home electrical 
appliances are emphasized in the in- 
struction. Class work also includes 
the study of heat, light, power, and 
communication. 

# 
Mechanical-Drawing Arts 

Mechanical - drawing arts are a 

basic part of the required work in 
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the seventh- and eighth-grade shop 
program. They involve planning, 
sketching, and drawing. In addition 
to the drawing taught in the shop 
classes, elective courses are offered 
in grades nine thru 12. Thru partici- 
pation in progressively difficult 
learning activities, the student be- 
comes increasingly competent. 


Future of the Program 

As you can see, careful consider- 
ation is given to developing a pro- 
gram that serves community and in- 
dividual. Pupils have the opportu- 
nity to work with a variety of tools, 
machines, and equipment; to ac- 
quire knowledge of the community’s 
leading industries; to profit from 
work with a wide range of materials 
and supplies; to gain practical expe- 
riences for home living; and to enjoy 
the benefits derived by the correla- 
tion of the shop program with the 
other subject fields at the junior- 
and senior-highschool levels. 

Thru the operation of sound edu- 
cational policies related to both stu- 





METALWORKING ARTS 


dent and employed personnel, cur- 
riculum development, materials and 
supplies, and building accommoda- 
tions, the public schools of Cincin- 
nati look forward with confidence 
to the continued advancement of the 
program of education in the indus- 


trial arts. + 
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THERE’S GOLD... 


F YOUR local association is affili- 
i ated with the NEA, it receives 
nine issues of the NEA JourNAL, the 
Research Bulletin four times a year, 
the Volume of Proceedings annually, 
the NEA News whenever published, 
the News Bulletin of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers three times 
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yearly, the Annual Report of the Pro- 
fession to the Public by the NEA 
Executive Secretary, all Educational 
Policies Commission publications, 
travel tour announcements, and cer- 
tain convention programs. 

Affiliated or unaffiliated, your local 
receives the new Local Association 
Activities Leaflets periodically, the 
NEA Handbook every autumn, the 
Defense Bulletin and the Legislative 
News Flash when issued, and releases 
and sample publications from NEA 
departments and commissions, 

Special materials are also mailed 
to chairmen of local committees— 
membership, public relations, ethics, 
program, and salary, for example. 

‘These are in addition to commu- 
nications and publications sent to 
your local by your state association. 

The president, in whose name 
most of the material is mailed, can 
be inundated by this avalanche. Or 
he can give a leadership which pro- 
vides for wise and effective use of not 
only these materials but many others 
which he and officers and chairmen 
may order from state and national 
associations. 

In some instances, the president 
tries to assort all the publications. 
However, since his hands are already 
more than full, he does better to dele- 
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gate this responsibility to a publica- 
tions chairman with no other as- 
signment, or to the public-relations 
chairman. 

The person in charge of distribu- 
tion: 

[1] Channels material to the proper 
officers and committees—everything 
on international relations, for ex- 
ample, to the committee at work in 
that field. 

[2] Works out a definite procedure 
so that appropriate publications 
reach such key laymen as the editor 
of the local paper, representatives for 
the district in the state legislature 
and Congress, ministers, P'TA officers, 
board members, public librarians, 
education chairmen of civic clubs, 
doctors and dentists for their waiting 
rooms, and beauty-parlor operators 
for under-the-dryer reading. 

[3] Organizes miscellaneous ma- 
terials and files them where they are 
available for reference. 

In Akron, Ohio, it is the office 
secretary of the local association who 
channels publications to the proper 
officer or chairman. This secretary 
also displays NEA materials in the 
association’s office windows. which 
are at street level. 

The St. Louis County Teachers 
Association, at a meeting of 80 execu- 
tive officers of its 26 local groups, 
provided all with an envelop of cur- 
rent material available from the NEA 
and the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. Then officers discussed 
ways to use this supply. 

This county association, in de- 
veloping “moral and spiritual values 
in the public schools” as its theme for 
the year, is effectively using the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission booklet 
on this subject. 

Local association workshops in 
West Virginia have made good use 
of It Starts in the Classroom, pub- 
lished by an NEA department. 

The Reno [Nevada] Classroom 
Teachers Association prints in its 


local paper items from NEA pam- 
phlets. The Grand Rapids [Michi- 
gan] Teachers Club thru form letters 
frequently calls teachers’ attention to 
articles in state and national jour- 
nals. 

The public-relations committee of 
the Grand Rapids association asks 
teachers who are willing to share their 
copies of the NEA and Michigan 
journals to turn them over to the or- 
ganization’s building representative, 
who sends them by the free school 
mailbag to the board-of-education 


BULLETIN BOARD 





offices. Public-relations committee 
members collect and distribute them 
to waiting rooms of local hospitals 
and doctors clinics and to libraries. 
Individual teachers give copies to 
local civic leaders or send them to 
overseas teachers and to teachers in 
the armed services. 

The public-relations committee of 
the Omaha association subscribes to 
the NEA Journat for members of the 
schoolboard and for state senators 
from the Omaha district. 

The public-relations committee of 
the Pekin [Illinois] Teachers Alli- 
ance sees that copies of The Public 
and Education go to local lay leaders. 
The teacher-pupil welfare committee 
sends Illinois Education Association 
materials to the Pekin board of edu- 
cation. 

The Battle Creek [Michigan] 
Teachers Association provides asso- 
ciate memberships in the state asso- 
ciation for the press and for local 
board-of-education members. 

Yes, there’s gold in “them thar” 
publications. If you want detailed 
suggestions for mining that gold, ask 
the NEA for a free copy of Local As- 
sociation Activities Leaflet Number 
6, which tells how locals can make 
the most effective use of association 
publications. + 
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IN CONNECTION with planning the 
program for the Seventh Annual 
National Conference on Higher 
Education, Francis H. Horn, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Higher Education, 
recently asked the department's 
key members and the participants 
in last year’s conference to name 
the most critical problems in high- 
er education today. This article “by 
Dr. Horn is based on the approx- 
imately 600 replies from college 
and university presidents, deans, 
and professors. 


OLLEGE administrators are like- 


ly to sleep fitfully these nights. 
Seldom accustomed to untroubled 
slumber, presidents of higher institu- 
tions are tossing about even more 
than usual because of the current 
problems facing them. For added to 
what may be termed their perennial 
problems are a number of grave 
problems arising from the special cir- 
cumstances of a divided world, a 
period of heightened international 
tension, and the resulting state of 
semi-mobilization that make the im- 
mediate future of higher education 
decidedly gloomy. 


Perennial Problems 


The pressing problems created or 
aggravated by these circumstances 
have not pushed aside age-old prob- 
lems—the objectives of higher educa- 
tion, for example. Faculty commit- 
tees are at work on many campuses 
reexamining these objectives. 

Few issues divide the academic 
world more than these: Is the major 
purpose of institutions of higher edu- 
cation to provide a liberal or general 
education or to provide vocational 
preparation? Should the colleges be 
concerned primarily with the stu- 
dent’s intellectual development or 
should they foster the student’s moral 
and spiritual development as well? 
Should they stick to the traditional 
objectives of a college education or 
should they extend their interests to 
such areas as home and family living? 

Should they attempt to educate 
specifically for good citizenship and 
enlightened international under- 
standing or should they concentrate 
upon the cultivation of the student’s 
rational faculties on the assumption 
that these will equip him adequately 
for such responsibilities? Should the 
colleges educate only future leaders 
or should they educate all young peo- 
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Current Problems in 


Higher 


ple with ability to profit from higher 
education? 

If they are to preserve their vital- 
ity and serviceableness, colleges and 
universities can never neglect con- 
sideration of these questions for any 
length of time. 

There are other unsolved prob- 
lems which must be faced today: 
What should be the nature of the 
curriculum? Which young men and 
women should receive the benefits of 
higher education? In what manner 
should the curriculum be organized, 
and how can the subjectmatter be 
presented most effectively to promote 
learning? Increasing concern since 
World War II with programs of gen- 
eral education, with the preparation 
of college teachers, and with the im- 
provement of instruction is evidence 
of the persistency with which these 
dificult problems command the at- 
tention of higher institutions. 

One of these perennial problems 
is among the most critical. It con- 
cerns the nature and extent of the 
responsibility of higher institutions 
for strengthening moral and spiritual 
foundations. The moral confusion 
that has become increasingly appar- 
ent thruout the nation, of which the 
college athletic scandals are one 
manifestation, is being blamed part- 
ly upon our institutions of higher 
education. 

Regardless of the extent to which 
they share responsibility for the pres- 
ent situation, there is little doubt 
that one of the major tasks of col- 
leges and universities today is to re- 
emphasize moral and spiritual values. 
How they are to do this is regarded 
as currently the number-one prob- 
lem in higher education by one out 
of 10 respondents in a recent survey 
of critical problems in higher educa- 
tion undertaken by the writer. 


Problems of the Emergency 


The majority of those responding 
to the survey, however, listed as out- 


Education 


standing those problems more direct- 
ly related to the present emergency. 
They named problems of finance, of 
enrolment, of the impingement of 
the mobilization effort on the col- 
lege program, and of academic free- 
dom. These problems add up to a 
question of survival for certain in- 
stitutions; of serious curtailment of 
their traditional services for others. 

It is not suggested that these prob- 
lems are new to higher education. 
They are, to a degree, perennial 
proble1 ns too. But presentday condi- 
tions have so aggravated the normal 
situation that in their present urgen- 
cy and gravity these problems have 
become in effect new. 

Let us look at each of them briefly. 
There is no intention to indicate 
solutions; the purpose is to point out 
the nature and seriousness of the 
problems facing higher education 
now and in the immediate future. 


Finance 

Finance is regarded by many as the 
most critical current problem. There 
is scarcely an institution in the coun- 
try that is not extremely hard-pressed 
to maintain its program, if not its 
very existence, in the face of present 
inflationary pressures. The continu- 
ing increase in costs imperils all col- 
leges and universities, for income has 
failed to keep pace. 

Tuition fees have been raised, and 
several institutions have announced 
further increases for next fall, but 
these increases have not offset the 
mounting costs. Additions to endow- 
ment and income from endowment 
are down. Institutions are still receiv- 
ing substantial amounts in gifts and 
bequests but not at their former rate. 
Occasionally a munificent bequest is 
received, but higher income and es- 
tate taxes are drying up this source 
of financial support. Even tax-sup- 
ported institutions are finding legis- 
latures less open-handed, and if infla- 
tion continues, adequate support for 
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such institutions is problematical. 


The result is that many institu- 
tions are currently operating in the 
red; others have avoided deficits only 
at the sacrifice of essential services. 
Holding outstanding faculty mem- 
bers has become increasingly difhcult 
because of the considerably more at- 
tractive salaries offered by govern- 
inent and industry. All colleges and 
universities are desperately trying to 
remain solvent in the face of these 
pressures, The outlook, in spite of all 
the institutions are doing, is bleak. 

The situation is so critical, for ex- 
ample, that the 1950-51 report of 
Yale University, generally devoted to 
a review of the institution’s activities 
and achievements, is given over ex- 
clusively to the problem of finance. 
Yet Yale has an endowment of $134,- 
000,000 and has received gifts of over 
$230,000,000 in the last 30 years— 
$10,000,000 in 1950-51 alone. If the 
situation is so desperate with a 
wealthy university like Yale, what 
must be the plight of smaller institu- 
tions with little or no endowment! 


Enrolment 

The financial picture is made 
more gloomy by recent decreases in 
enrolment, without compensating de- 
creases in expenditures. Even Yale 
receives one-third of its income from 
tuition fees, as do most state univer- 
sities, and the average for all private- 
ly-controlled institutions is  two- 
thirds. The certainty of further 
declines makes enrolment one of the 
most critical problems. 

The over-all enrolment the first 
semester of the present academic year 
was down 7.8%. The decrease in 
fulltime students was 11.4%; and in 
fulltime men students, 14.8%. These 
follow declines for the previous year 
of 6.6°% in total enrolment and 9.4% 
in fulltime students. 

Altho the decline last fall was 
not what had been gloomily fore- 
cast earlier, it is a substantial falling 
off of students. Unfortunately, the 
trend will continue next fall, and no 
one knows with any assurance for 
how many more years. The major 
cause of the decline is the mobili- 
zation effort with its demands on 
the nation’s manpower to meet the 
needs of defense industry and the 
armed forces, particularly the latter. 

It is generally believed that these 
needs will increase and that the 
strength of the armed forces will 
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soon be raised to 4,000,000 men. 
Even if the present ceiling strength 
of 3,600,000 is not raised, it is prob- 
able that the present pool of avail- 
able manpower of draft age will be 
exhausted by the end of 1952. 

Selective Service estimates that 
then 900,000 men will be needed an- 
nually, whereas under present liberal 
deferment policies for college stu- 
dents, only 500,000 1814-year-olds 
will become available each year. It 
is inevitable, therefore, that sooner 
or later these deferment policies will 
be modified, resulting in substantial 
further decreases in college enrol- 
ments. 

Some institutions, especially those 
without ROTC units, may have dif- 


Knowledge is the antidote to fear. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


ficulty in surviving. All will have dit- 
ficulty in planning effectively even 
for the immediate future. 


Other Mobilization Problems 


It is not only in matters of finance 
and enrolment that the mobiliza- 
tion effort has impinged on the col- 
lege program and added to the bur- 
den of higher education. The main- 
tenance of student—and faculty— 
morale is a serious problem. 

Preserving the traditional balance 
in the curriculum is increasingly dif- 
ficult in the face of pressures for em- 
phasis upon studies directly related 
to the defense efforts. Research 
activities suffer from the same ten- 
dency. Government and _ industry 
are reaching into institutions for 
faculty members. Shortages of critical 
materials are holding up long-over- 
due building projects and prevent- 
ing the acquisition of needed sup- 
plies and equipment. 

And casting a shadow over all col- 
leges and universities is the growing 
militarization of the nation, which 
may result in major changes in 
higher education. 


Academic Freedom 


The emergency has produced an- 
other problem, the seriousness of 
which is not yet sufficiently recog- 
nized by all educators. In my opin- 
ion, the greatest peril to higher edu- 
cation in our time comes from the 





challenge to the concept of academic 
freedom and from the attacks upon 
higher institutions and upon the 
integrity and loyalty of those who 
staff them. 

These attacks are not new, but 
seldom have they been so power- 
ful and so effective. Loyalty oaths 
and gag rules are manifestations of 
the growing distrust with which a 
confused and fearful people attempt 
to restrict the traditional intellectual 
independence of institutions — of 
higher education. Influenced by the 
pronouncements of such downright 
enemies of education as the National 
Council for American Education, 
increasing numbers of sincere but 
misguided individuals are suspicious 
of the colleges and universities. Cries 
of “Red professors” and “Moscow 
propagandists” are common. 

Typical is the charge of the former 
mayor of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
that the local higher institutions are 
“loaded with Communists.” The 
finger of guilt pointed at colleges and 
universities has unfortunately suc- 
ceeded in developing in our faculties 
to an alarming degree the most 
dangerous of all fears—the fear of 
speaking the truth as they see it. 

Our institutions of higher learn- 
ing are great because of their dedica- 
tion to the search for truth. Veritas 
vos liberabit—‘“the truth shall make 
you free’—emblazoned upon more 
than one college seal, is indeed the 
most appropriate motto for Ameri- 
can higher education. But the con- 
ditions which make the search for 
truth possible are becoming harder 
and harder for colleges and univer- 
sities to maintain. 

Unless they are maintained, how- 
ever, no matter how financially well 
off institutions are, no matter how 
many young people they have within 
their walls, our colleges and univer- 
sities will be but empty shells of 
learning, incapable of truly great 
service in the cause of democracy 
and the nation’s welfare and security. 


The Most Crucial Problem 


The maintenance of the freedom 
and independence of our colleges 
and universities becomes, therefore, 
the most crucial problem of higher 
education today. Until such free- 
dom and independence are again rec- 
ognized as fundamental to higher 
education, it is well that college ad- 
ministrators sleep fitfully. + 
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HE AEA-NEA Leadership School 

has undoubtedly been the most 
successful single project undertaken 
by the Alabama association in the 
past decade.” This comment by 
Frank L. Grove, AEA executive sec- 
retary, points up the importance of 
the movement to strengthen profes- 
sional organization at all levels thru 
the building of more effective local 
units. 

An analysis of the reports and ex- 
hibits of the 1951 leadership insti- 
tutes received from 40 state associa- 
tions confirms this appraisal. It shows 
that development of leadership at the 
grass roots is an up-and-coming ac- 
tion program—not just a paper ob- 
jective. Workshops, schools of in- 
struction, zone schools, and institutes 
are giving hands and feet to this 
movement, 


Different Patterns 

These 1951 leadership institutes, 
as they are called in this summary, 
were organized in various ways. The 
most prevailing pattern was a state- 
wide training program of work-type 
design conducted for several days 
during the summer or early fall on 
a college campus or at a mountain or 
lakeside recreational camp or other 
suitable spot. 

Leadership training is usually sup- 


Leadership 





Is a 


TWO-WAY SIREET 


fall. Kansas pioneered in this plan 
and usually holds eight KSTA-NEA 
zone schools covering 200 local asso- 
ciations and a workshop for presi- 
dents. Nebraska, lowa, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and others use this plan with 
variations. The five, weekend train- 
ing conferences in California were 
followed by 15 one-day field conter- 
ences at which “we try to do in cap- 
sule form what we do more com- 
pletely in the section meetings,’ 
remarked Robert E. McKay, CTA 


field-service director. 


Attendance 
The attendance at each statewide 
institute varied from 25-300 dele- 
gates; a larger number was present at 
the zone schools. An estimated 30,000 
persons were reached directly in 


Worksnoprs and institutes are vehicles 


for bringing ideas and leadership to 


and from poudee AT EMarions 


plemented on the state level by field 
or area conferences. The NEA-OEA 
institute in Oklahoma, for example, 
was followed by 38 workshops; the 
Arkansas conference for local lead- 
ers, by 18 district conferences and 18 
one-day workshops for local associa- 
tion officers. Colorado, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Montana, North Carolina, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and others held 
area instructional conferences follow- 
ing leadership institutes. 

Another type of leadership train- 
ing is emerging which begins with 
schools of instruction held at several 
locations in the state in the early 
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these state institutes, zone circuits, 
and area workshops. The number of 
members involved’*in later confer- 
ences and other ‘followup activities 
stimulated by these leadership pro- 
grams would greatly increase these 
figures. 

The 1951 participants were largely 
local, district, and state education 


association officers. State committee 
chairmen and representatives of state 
departments of education and of the 
National Education Association were 
often present at these institutes. The 


NEA was a cosponsor in several 
states. 





Purposes Distinctive 


Ihe purposes were variously stated 
in definite terms, but they added up 
to the same goal: Destination Pro- 
fesstonalization with local, state, and 
national embarkation points along 
the way. These action verbs were 
used in announcements to define the 
objectives: inform, acquaint, discuss, 
provide, instruct, plan, interpret, 
consider, develop, decide, increase, 
participate, strengthen, cooperate, 
coordinate, promote, and inspire. 

The objectives boil down, in the 
words of Frederick L. Hipp, New 
Jersey executive secretary, to the spe- 
cifics of “building a better and better 
two-way street between local and 
county leaders and the state associa- 
tion, with the importance of local, 
county, state, and national profes- 
sional organization as a_ recurring 
theme.” 


Program Emphasis 

The discussion areas were in line 
with stated purposes. They were not 
haphazard or fanciful, but practical 
in approach and procedures. Geared 
to presentday conditions, they re- 
volved around such topics as: legis- 
lation, current pressures, school fi- 
nance, membership, public and pro- 
fessional relations, program planning 
and promotion, 
NEA Centennial 
teacher 


teacher welfare, 
(Action Program, 
education and_ professional 
standards, stronger local associations, 
and a more unified profession. 

The work schedule was focused 
upon giving the local ofhcers “the 
know-how, the know-what, and the 
know-why of their respective organi- 
zations,” quoting from Pennsylvania 
Executive Secretary Harvey E. Gay- 
man. 


A Few Examples 


Arkansas held clinic sessions on 
building effective locals, recognizing 
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and answering criticism, Improving 
personal and _ professional relations, 
and promoting legislation—and work 
sessions on planning the committee 
programs for the year. Wyoming had 
a technics area in group leadership 
and an action area in community 
problems. 

Most of the associations supplied 
outlines or workbooks. 
Examples: a guidebook, Let's Look 
at Your Florida Education 
tion, served as the basis for the study 


discussion 
{ssocia- 


functions, 
and relationships in that state. Mary- 
land prepared a workbook on inter- 
relations of professional associations. 


of association structure, 


Special topics selected at random 
from the reports show: that welfare 
and professional topics predomi- 
nated: state’s financial responsibility 
for good schools in Indiana; imper- 
sonal relationships and _— inservice 
erowth in Maine; role of locals in 
building state-association policies in 
Utah and New Mexico: “United- 
Forces-for-Education” program in 
North Carolina; cooperation to meet 
professional obligations to teachers 
and children in Tennessee; group- 
dynamics program planning in Ohio; 
professional growth in Hawaii; mem- 
bership and welfare in District of 
Columbia; information and_partici- 
pation in Hlinois, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota; working together in 
South Carolina; leadership training 
in South Dakota. 

Missouri put local associations 
under the microscope “as the founda- 
tion of our entire professional struc- 
ture and the greatest opportunity for 
improving our services, standards, 
and welfare,” as per the joint MSTA- 
NEA announcement. New York dis- 
cussed “hi-ways to community co- 
operation, program promotion, pro- 
fessional activities, and teacher secu- 
rity.” 


Take-Home Packages 
o 


In Pennsylvania, twenty-two sets 
of recommendations, or ‘‘take-home 
packages,”” were received with the in- 
stitute reports. They may be looked 
upon as work sheets for advance- 
ment in professional organization. 
They outline next steps in making 
local associations click and in pro- 
moting greater professional unity in 
purpose and program all along the 
line. 

Developed from the deliberations 
and custom-built by the participants 
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to meet specified needs, these recom- 
mendations spell out chapter and 
verse for followup action programs. 
They were proposed by those who 
will doubtless see to it that the sug- 
gestions do not accumulate dust on 
teacher-education and 
shelves. 

Georgia, for example, made sug- 
gestions for the American Educa- 
tion Week observance which were 
supplemented by the state associa- 
tion in providing each local with 


association 





If we all go forward together 

with an unwavering faith, a high 

courage, and a quiet heart... 
—Queen Elizabeth II 





special NEA helps. Kentucky pro- 
vided an action program for develop- 
ing the three program areas under 
discussion: professional organization 
at all levels, 1952 legislative program, 
and teacher-education and_ profes- 
sional standards. 


Observations 
This leadership-training move- 
ment is no longer experimental. 


Whatever the pattern, the institutes 
are becoming regular events on as- 
sociation calendars. Arizona, Kansas, 
and New Jersey held their ninth pro- 
gram in 1951; Iowa, the seventh; 
Alabama, Maine, and Pennsylvania, 
the sixth; Utah and Wyoming, the 
fifth; Georgia, Idaho, Texas, and 
West Virginia, the fourth; Delaware, 
Connecticut, and New York, the 
third; Florida, Missouri, and Ten- 
nessee, the first. 

The institutes were wellplanned; 
purposes, procedures, program, rec- 
ommendations, and followup-action 
projects meshed. They did not over- 
lap or duplicate educational work- 
shops dealing _with the school pro- 
gram. Several. @wicf state school of- 
ficers gave counsek and cooperation. 


Time Out for Fun 

The delegates. had fun in recrea- 
tion and fellowship as well as in col- 
laboration and argument. Evening 
square dancing limbered up Mary- 
land and Connecticut folks. Iowa 
had coflee breaks. Arizona _partici- 
pants took time out for excursions 
to the Grand Canyon and to the 
land of Navajo and Hopi Indians. 








Washington put on a Leadership 
Roundup for Professional Leaders 
with frontier atmosphere and _ para- 
phernalia. Present were top hand, 
Joe A. Chandler, WEA executive 
secretary; top cowgirl, State Super- 
intendent Pearl A. Wanamaker; and 
dude, Joy Elmer Morgan of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Michigan collected fines for such 
offenses as being late, wearing ear 
rings and neckties at meetings, for- 
getting materials, and holding meet- 
ings overtime. The proceeds were 
used to buy a mantel clock for St. 
Mary’s Camp, owned by the Michi- 
gan Education Association, 


W orthwhileness 


The spread of the movement and 
typical comments indicate its worth- 
whileness. Idaho Executive Secre- 
tary John M. Booth reports that IEA 
conventions may be devoted to pro- 
fessional improvement now _ that 
functional matters are handled by 
the leadership-training schools. Con- 
necticut Executive Secretary Lyndon 
U. Pratt reports: “Each workshop is 
bigger and better. The atmosphere is 
constructive to the point of being 
true group spirit.” 

Ivella K. Mills, director of Georgia 
field service, declares, ““The money 
spent on the annual institute is the 
best investment of membership 
dues.” Utah Executive Secretary Al- 
lan M. West says, “It improves mo- 
rale and develops esprit de corps.” 
An Oregon delegate reported, “I will 
now do more in the Oregon Educa- 
tion Association than pay my dues.” 

“The workshop for leaders is a 
road sign for progress,” observed 
New York State Commissioner of 
Education Lewis A. Wilson at the 
NYSTA workshop for leaders. 

These leadership institutes are 
creative approaches toward solving 
the problems inherent in building 
the professional strength and unity 
which modern times require of edu- 
cation. They are next steps in achiev- 
ing the functional organization 
which brings status and respect to a 
profession. They engender rank-and- 
file activity and encourage teamwork. 

Gains in professional organization 
parallel the progress being made in 
developing the science and_ skill 
which are the earmarks of profes- 
sional competence. Improvements in 
education and in professional organ- 
ization reinforce each other. + 
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TURNING CARS 





RIDE SINGLE FILE 
AND 
USE CORRECT 


CROSS ONLY AT 
CROSSWALKS 


PATROL 





National Commission on Safety Education. NEA 


CLASSROOM POSTER SERIES NO. 4 


This two-sided poster [see next page] is available in 17” x 22” size from the NEA. 10¢ a copy. 
Good Safety practices in urban areas are pictured above; in rural areas, on the next page. 
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CROSS ONLY WHERE YOUR 
FULL VIEW OF APPROACHING 
TRAFFIC IS NOT BLOCKED BY 
HILLS, CURVES, OR BUILDINGS 
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CROSS THE ROAD IN FRONT 
OF THE SCHOOL BUS, AND 
ONLY WHEN THE DRIVER 

/| AND THE PATROL MEMBER HAVE 

SIGNALED THAT IT IS SAFE 







PLAY AWAY 
FROM ROADWAY, || 

AWAY FROM | 
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WALK TO THE 
LEFT FACING TRAFFIC, 
PREFERABLY OFF THE 
ROADWAY 
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SEEKS - 
FACTS. 


TO HELP INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS : 
TO ADVANCE TEACHER WELFARE 3 


TO SERVE STATE AND LOCAL 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS . 


TO AID NEA DEPARTMENTS | 
TO INFORM THE PUBLIC 
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Designed for your bulletinboard, this poster is a reproduc- inch charts, called “The NEA at Work,” can be obtained 
tion of one of the 16 large colored charts prepared by by local leaders from their state education association or 
the NEA to help state and local leaders interpret the NEA, NEA state director. Another chart in the series will be 
its purposes, scope, and influence. A set of the 22x29 reproduced in The Journal next month. 
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@ A crack streamliner roars past without stopping. 
But as the mail car flashes by, a metal “catcher” arm 
swings out from the car door and neatly grabs a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. Once inside, 
the sack is opened and the postal clerks fall to the 
job of sorting so that when the city is reached the 
letters are all ready for distribution. 

This automatic pickup is just one of the many 
ways in which the fast trains of America’s railroads 
speed the delivery of your letters to and from the 
smallest towns as well as the largest cities. 

Actually 99 per cent of all inter-city mail is 
handled by the railroads. And so economical is this 
railway postal system that Uncle Sam pays the 
railroads an average of only about one-fifth of a 
cent per letter! 

Today — and every day — some 8,000 trains are 
carrying mail to and from 42,000 railroad stations, 
handling in a year’s time about 30 billion pieces of 
mail — for you and all of us. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


with a Metal Arm! 


You are cordially 
invited to visit our 
exhibit of educa- 
tional aids at the 
AASA convention 
in Los Angeles, 
March 8-12, and in 
Boston, April 5-9. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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NE Activities 


Travel 








Easter Air Cruise to Caribbean 

THe NEA Travel Division is offering an 
Easter Tour via Resort Airlines to Nassau, 
Haiti, and Havana. The all-expense escorted 
seven-day tour features Haiti—the “Riviera 
of the West Indies’—together with Nassau 
and Havana. The tour leaves New York 
April 11 and returns April 17; leaves Miami 
April 12 and returns April 17. Fares and 
taxes from points where members may join 
the tour: New York, $239.50 plus $22.50; 
Philadelphia, $232.50 plus $21.45; Washing 
ton, $226.50 plus $20.55; Miami, $169.50 plus 
$13.80. Write to NEA Travel Division. 





Conferences To Come 





Classroom Teachers Conference 


1 


Tuts is the student-union building at 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, which will be the site of the 
Ninth Classroom Teachers National Confer- 
ence, July 7-18, 1952. Two semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate credit will be 
offered. A fee of $65 will be charged to cover 
cost of meals, room, and incidentals. An 
additional fee of $7.50 will be assessed those 
wishing credit. 

All conferees will be housed on the campus 
of Michigan State Normal College in Brown 
and Munson Halls. For registration blanks 
write to: Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NEA. 


School Secretaries To Meet 


Tue National Association of School Sec- 
retaries will hold regional meetings March 
14-16, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, 
and Statler Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, 
April 4-6. For further information write to: 

[Continued on page 183) 
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Edna Atkinson, president, NASS, Oak Park 
and River Forest High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 


Administrative Women 


MEETINGS of the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education will be 
held in St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Boston 
in connection with each of the regional 
meetings of AASA. For further information 
write to Harriett Chase, secretary, NCAWE, 
NEA. 


American Industrial Arts 
Association 


[ue 1952 convention of this NEA depart- 
ment will be held at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago, April 30-May 3. For further infor- 
mation write to D. Arthur Bricker, execu- 
tive secretary, 123 East Ninth St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 


Vathematics Teachers To Meet 


Tue Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will be held at Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, April 16-19. For 
copies of the program write to National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 


For Superintendents in Small 
Communities 


Tue Department of Rural Education and 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators will co-sponsor two spring confer- 
ences for school superintendents in the 
smaller communities. The conference for 
the Southwest region will be held April 13- 
15 at Tulsa, Okla.; for the Midwest, April 
20-22, at Fargo, N. Dak. 


Higher Education 
Tue Department of Higher Education’s 
Seventh Annual National Conference on 
Higher Education is scheduled for the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, April 17-19. Delegates 
are named by the president of each institu- 
tion invited to participate in the conference. 





New NEA Life Members 


California—Jack L. Belote, Ralph W. 
Everett, John A. Howard, Raymond M. Jan- 
sen, Mildred Kuhnen 

Illinois—William E. Turner 

Indiana—Richard H. Barr 

Iowa—Charles L. Rupert, Dorothea Van- 
depete 

Kansas—Lena M. Carl 

Massachusetts—Ralph Merrill 

New Jersey—Victor J. Di Filippo 

New York—Joseph Grimes, Jr. 

North Carolina—W. A. Blount 

Oregon—Keith Goldhammer 

Pennsylvania—Harry E. Fink 

South Carolina—Mrs. R. M. Gardner 

Texas—Ora Alice Newman 





Publications 





School and the Press 


The Superintendent, the Board, and the 
Press offers suggestions on how schools and 
the press can work together better. The Na- 

[Continued on page 185] 
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See the best...ride the best 


Vacation fun unlimited! Dude 
ranches nestled in the Montana 
Rockies! Yellowstone—nature’s 
three ring circus! Then the moun- 
tain and marine wonders of 
Washington. Island-dotted Puget 
Sound! Pacific Ocean beaches! 
Glorious Mt. Rainier and the 
Olympic Peninsula! 

Yet to many, the biggest thrill 
is the trip on The Milwaukee 
Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA. 
Superb scenery and wonderful 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road, 
814 Union Station, Chicago 6, Il. 
Please send folders on 
Ranches [] Pacific Northwest [] Colorado Rockies- 
Salt Lake City-Yellowstone [) California-Pacific 
[] Canadian Rockies —Victoria, Van- 
couver— Pacific Northwest [] Alaska 


Northwest 


\W_ Fa 
Oy 


aA 






Name 


$ 
oe Address 


5 / OLYMP/AN é 
a 


CHICAGO «+ SEATTLE «+ TACOMA 


service. Private-room cars with 
Skytop Lounge, unique and 
thrifty Touralux sleepers— built 
especially for this Streamliner— 
and Luxurest coaches. Also a 
beautiful diner and Tip Top Grill 
car. Use coupon below for free 
planning help. 


[] Yellowstone [] Dude 








ia 


© oe 


___ Zone. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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Now complete 


through 









grade six S 


PITTS e GLENN e WATTERS 


-/ OUR SINGING 
WORLD 


This attractive new series now provides 
complete equipment for kindergarten 


through There are teachers’ 


grade six. 
books for kindergarten and first grade; 
pupils’ song books for grades 1 through 6, 
including two primers for first grade; new 
guides and teaching suggestions; piano ac- 


companiments; and records for each grade. 


The books of this series with their joyous 
songs and colorful illustrations have in- 
stant appeal for all who use or see them. 
Boys and girls singing, playing, and dancing 
the infectious music are proving each day 
that this series has the music they like and 
understand. The method used here follows 
closely the child’s normal growth pattern. 
It makes the child’s whole musical experi- 
ence richer and more meaningful by giving 


him an understanding of music. 


The authors of this new series are Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Professor of Music Education, 
Columbia University; Mabelle Glenn, for- 
merly Director of Music, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Schools; and Lorrain E. Watters, Di- 
rector of Music, Des Moines Public Schools. 


| We shall be glad to send more in- 
formation, Just write to our nearest 
sales office. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Home office: Boston 


Sales offices: 
Atlanta 3 


New York 11 
Dallas 1 


San Francisco 3 


Chicago 16 
Columbus 16 
Toronto 5 
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UNIVERSITY 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


tT. ol 0) #21 €) > 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


oF WYOMING 





< 





~ 


“yy 

Vit . geri 
a! 
5 










Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
















Member NATA 





Why Pay More? 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(3344 R.P.M.) 


30% off 


Factory New! Every Record Guaranteed! 







For FREE Complete Catalogue 
and Price List, write to: 


RECORD HAVEN Stores (Dept. NE) 
520 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(enclose 10c to cover mailing and handling) 


If in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown Stores: 
1125 6th Ave.—1143 6th Ave.—1211 6th Ave. 





1952 PROGRAM 






FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 


First Term June 9 to July 11 
Second Term July 14 to Aug. 15 




















COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY 
IN THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 
Fourteen Tours, including Yellowstone, Teton, 


Grand Canyon, Glacier National, Estes, and 
Black Hills Parks—Recreation Camp. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


1952 SUMMER SESSION 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY AND Coes Seaeget SS 


WIDE VARIETY OF COURSES IN 


Colleges of Education, Liberal Arts, Commerce, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, and Agriculture; Lead- 
ing to A.B., B.S., M.S., M.A., G. D. Ed., Ed. D. 
and Ph. D. degrees. 





Courses in: Anthropology, Biologi- 
cal Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Education, English, History, 
Home Economics, and Music. 












For information, write Air Mail 


FEATURES 


International Affairs Institute, Creative Arts 
Workshop, Science Camp, Workshops in Cur- 
riculum, Educational Dynamics, School Adminis- 
tration, Recreation Leadership, Audio Visual, 
and Guidance. 


Director of Summer Sessions 










UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 











For bulletins write to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Laramie, Wyoming 





Yates-Fisher 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


MEMBER NATA 


To every child In the United States 


‘he Perry Pictures 


ean bring beauty and inspiration 
Lovely sepia pictures at ONLY TWO CENTS each for 30 
or more, size 5/2 x 8. A set of 30 selected for children 
for 60 cents. Or 30 
art subjects such as 
The Angelus, Sir 
Galahad, ete. Send 
for a set TODAY. 





(Minim der, 

60 cents). | SUMMER TRAVEL--STUDY IN EUROPE 
pine —_ Special courses for teachers of German, French, Social 
tures of common Studies, History: Mayrhofen, Alpbach (Austria); Paris— 


birds, in color, size 
x 9, with brief 
description of each 
for $ 

56 - page CATA- 
LOGUE with hundreds of small illustrations, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


University of Caen; Scandinavia, India, ete. Independent 
travel; rates from $635. Also air coach to Europe: PAA, 
BOAC, KLM, SAS, SABENA, SWISSAIR, AIRFRANCE. 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Sponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 


~“N 
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[Continued from page 183] . a 2 
tional School Boards Association and the New latelab4e)als Tal Teaching 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion joined with the American Association 
of School Administrators in sponsoring the 
pamphlet. 1951. 24p. 25¢. Order from 
AASA, NEA. 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


—as. 1 


Education and Defense 

Education and National Security, a 60- 
page statement on the role of education in 
the nation’s defense effort, issued jointly by 
the Educational Policies Commission of the | 
NEA and the American Association of | 
School Administrators, and the Executive 
Committee of the American Council on 
Education, is available at 50¢ each. Quan- 
tity discounts. Order from NEA. 


Malta Conference Proceedings 

Proceedings of the Fifth Delegate Assem- 
bly of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, Valletta, Malta, July 
20-26, 1951, may be secured from WOTP, 
NEA. 50¢. 


eh 


~ 


hs 


Physical Education Program 


\ REVISED edition of Special Events in the 
Physical Education Program, edited by 
Marion Lafuze, is available at $1.25 from 


the American Association for Health, Physi- EVERY BOY and GIRL 


cal Education, and Recreation. Quantity 


ocadianio SHOULD KNOW 


New Officers of Departments 








Fascinating booklet makes it easy to 


famous trees is the Gen. Sherman — 
identify trees and know their uses. 


oldest tree in the world—a California 
You get over 100 illus- Sequoia, perhaps 5000 years old. 
trated pages featuring Others are associated with history, 
76differenttrees. There authors, inventors, etc. 

are over 450 separate 
pictures. Forest green 
cover. Size 81%” x 4”. 





Administrators Elect New 
Officers 
NEw officers of the American Association 
of School Administrators for the year be- 
ginning March 15, 1952, are: president, 
Virgil M. Rogers, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
president-elect, Lawrence G. Derthick, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; vicepresident, Pearl A. 


This booklet is a little encyclopedia for " 
és“siyey young people for their use and ‘ 


oe) 


“aes enjoyment in the classroom 






Wanamaker, Olympia, Washington. Will C. | There are individual sketches of each and home. It has a handy in- j 
Crawford, San Diego, California, was elected tree with its leaf, cone or seed. The dex alphabetically arranged, ; 
member of the executive committee for a 


chapters are divided into HARDWOODs 
and trees that have broad leaves and 
which fall yearly; EVERGREENS and 
needle-leaved trees that retain their 
leaves; and FAMOUS TREES. Among 


with common and scientific 
names. For ready reference . 
on nature walks or for papers, 
reports or talks for schools 
and clubs. 


four-year term. 


Rural Department President 
MArjorIE B. LEINAUER, county superin- 
tendent of De Kalb County Schools, Syca- 
more, Illinois, is the new president of the 


Department of Rural Education. If further interested—This booklet, TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW, as described 
+o. . bove, may be had by writing a “AN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 Seventeenth St., N.W. 
Supervision and Curriculum above, may be had by: ——- : agp etait , , 
J . fe Washington, D.C. 50¢ postpaid. Quantity prices on request. 
New officers of the Association for Super- 









vision and Curriculum Development are: Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
President, Maurice Ahrens, Corpus Christi, 


a : 7 2 n is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 

lexas; second vicepresident, Kimball Wiles, | figyor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the natural, 
Gainesville, Florida; executive-committee | leasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it 
member, Alice Miel, Teachers College, Co- P ghee si r dea 
lumbia University. Gladys Potter, retiring 
president, becomes first vicepresident. Henry 
Otto continues on the executive committee. 


~~ eee 





Miscellaneous TEACHERS AGENCY The picture in education is changing this year. 


Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. make some of their plans. You will find that. 


. wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 
Chicago 4, Ill. 1S NATIONWIDE. Member N.A.T.A. 





NEA Calendar 


Mar. 8-10—Meeting of the Dept of Rural | 
Education, Los Angeles. 


Mar, 8-12—Regional Convention, Ameri- 
can Assn of School Administrators, Los An- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“a If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Mar. 10—American Educational Research | : 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
es — Member—N.A.T.A. 33rd Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
[Continued on page 186) | 
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Educa tors 


ave readin g— 


Series in Education 


Sanford, Hand and Spalding 
THE SCHOOLS AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 
292 pages, $3.00 
An 


bilities and problems which face the pub- 


informative study of the responsi- 


lic school systems of America now and 
in the event of a stepped-up war or war- 


preparation situation. 


Butterworth and Dawson 
THE MODERN RURAL 
SCHOOL 
194 pages, $5.00 
An of 


program provided in rural areas, dealing 


over-all picture the educational 


with the school in transition, social and 


economic factors involved, and the pro- 


gram needed for better living in the 


rural community. 


Fill in the coupon below {@ 


on-approval copies 


To: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

330 West 42nd Street, N.Y.C. 36, N. Y. 
Please send me on-approval copies of: 
_] THE SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
-| THE MODERN RURAL SCHOOL 








Name Travel Information, Room 262 
State Highway Department, 
— | 
ae Salem, Oregon. 
Please send free booklet to: 
ae ee Ee ee eS. ee ae 
ADDRESS 





CITY 


ENJOY 
om 
THIS YEAR 


10) °4 2010), BO) He) Hele 


JOHN DAY FOSSIL BEDS 


ea § 


Helpful signboards mark Oregon points 
of historic and geologic interest. 


Plan to Have Fun in ail the 
Oregon scenic lands. Easy-to-drive 
highways take you everywhere ... 
to clear lakes, streams and water- 
falls...along 400 miles of magnifi- 
cent Western seacoast...into lofty 
snow-capped mountain playlands... 
to sage-scented plateaus...through 
deep evergreen forests. Truly, there 
are superb settings here for every 
vacation activity. So, come to Oregon 
soon for happy family holidays. 


Clip and Send Coupon for 
Free 1952 Oregon Booklet 





ZONE STATE 













[Continued from page 185) 
Mar. 10—Natl School Public Relations 
Assn, Los Angeles. 









Mar. 10-12—NEA, American Medical Assn, 
NEA building. 

Mar. 14-16—Natl Assn of School Secre- 
taries, Portland, Oreg. 

Mar. 17-19—Midwest District, American 
Assn for Health, Physical Education, and 





Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mar. 20-22—Regional Conference, Elemen 
tary School Principals, Atlantic City, N.]. 

Mar. 20-22—Southwest Regional Confer- 
ence, Classroom Teachers, Los Angeles. 

Mar. 21-26—Biennial Meeting, Music Edu 
cators Natl Conference, Philadelphia. 

Mar. 26-29—Central District, 
Assn for Health, Physical 
Recreation, Topeka, Kans. 

Mar. 27-29—Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, Sioux Falls, $.D. 

Mar. 27-29—Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, East Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 27-29—Regional Conference, Elemen- 
tary School Principals, New Orleans, La. 








American 
Education, and 












Mar. 28-29—Northwest Regional Confer- 
ence, Classroom Teachers, Billings, Mont. 

Mar. 31-Apr. 3—Deans of Women, Los 
Angeles. 





For Your Information 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W.. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1952 NEA Representative Assembly—June 
30-July 4, Detroit. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 239-242, NEA Handbook, 1951-52. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform and Resolutions: 
book, pages 351-364. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: Complete information, 
Handbook, pages 257-329. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1951: 456.266 

Centennial Action Program and Goals: 
Handbook, pages 13-26. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA: 
see Handbook, pages 365-371. 

Affiliated state and local associations: See 
Handbook, pages 93-234. 









Hand- 



















Paul Bunyan Photo 






Turvu an oversight the credit line for the 
Paul Bunyan photo was not given in th> 
February Minnesota Education Associatio ° 
story. The photo, taken by Hakkerup Studi» 
was supplied by J. W. Smith, superintend 
ent, Bemidji Public Schools. 
















Photo Credits: “Child 
Development in the 
Kindergarten” 
[See page 160-162] 
On page 160: 1—Hammond, Ind., Public 
Schools; 2—Dearborn, Mich., Public Schools: 
3—Princeton, N. J., Public Schools; 4— 
Florida State University. Top of page 161: 
1—Baltimore Public Schools; 2—Hammond 
Public Schools; 3—Princeton Public Schools. 
Bottom of page 161: 1—Seattle Public 
Schools; 2—Hammond Public Schools: 3— 
Florida State University. Top of page 162: 
1—Seattle Public Schools; 2—Detroit Public 
Schools; 3—Florida State University. Bottom 
of page 162: 1—Seattle Public Schools; 2— 
Hammond Public Schools; 3—University of 
Oklahoma. 
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What Would You Do? 
WALTER 


WALTER was a problem. He wiggled 
his ears to make his classmates giggle, 
mumbled under his breath, took a dim 
view of all school work—especially home- 
work—played hooky, stole, and made 
himself so obnoxious that there seemed 
nothing to do but expel him from school. 

In a series of interviews, we tried to 
help Walter understand his own inter- 
ests, Capacities, and limitations, and to 
encourage a better life pattern. We 
found out a great deal about him that 
helped us understand his actions and 
plan his school work. For example, di- 
vorce and remarriage had given Walter 
two sets of parents. When a family quar- 
rel broke out in the home of Parents A, 
he would flee to Parents B, with or with- 
out homework. 

Walter read poorly. He liked sports, 
particularly basketball, so he was en- 
couraged to try for that team. He made 
it. The success was good for him. As- 
signed reading was centered around 
sports, and his reading improved. Be- 
cause he was restless, we kept his work 
periods short and gave him_ physical 
tasks to do whenever possible. 

To help him see where his conduct 
was leading, Walter was asked to collect 
news items on juvenile delinquency. We 
thought we saw improvement—until he 
got mixed up with a gang that stole some 
articles from a drugstore. We interceded 
and aided him in getting a job that en- 
abled him to pay for his part in the 
thefts. 

Spelling was hard for him. We helped 
him learn how to study—and he made 
the spelling honor roll. Was he proud! 

We enlisted the aid of student leaders. 
They made a special effort to interest 
Walter in wholesome activities, taking 
him to their church fellowship groups, 
on picnics, parties. The director of the 
local recreation center was contacted. He 
welcomed Walter to the center, giving 
him special duties. 

Our school officials made it a point to 
chat with Walter when they met him on 
the street or in the corridor. All guid- 
ance was not formal. Sometimes it was 
just a nod, a smile of approval, or a 
compliment for something done well. 

Today Walter is serving in the armed 
forces. He is a citizen of whom Coates- 
ville is proud. An alert public-school staff 
deserves a lot of the credit. 

—ANITA ANDERSON, teacher, Adams 


Junior Highschool, Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


# Wuart else can be done for pupils 
such as Walter? Share your suggestions 
with other teachers by sending us 200 
words or less. 
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There is a 
better way 


to teach 
spelling! 





3 


Everyone, of cé 
spelling program po 
tion is, just how can you 
There is something né 
teaching of spelling. It is no® 
lution in teaching method. If 
increase in efficiency rather th@ 
change in direction, based uf 
years of patient perfection of accep 
teaching methods and of a new re 
Ognition of the intimate relationshif 
between reading and spelling skills 


It offers every child more help in 






























Departing from Los Angeles 

Pasadena, Beverly Hills, : 

Long Beach, Santa Barbara, ~ 
an Diego, Riverside ; 


learning to spell than was possible — 
just two short years ago! ENCE 
It is more INDIVIDUAL, providing © de 
for each child’s unique needs. | 350 oe 
‘HrO 
It is more PENETRATING, giving nro" ss 
greater insight into the principles " “” scvlP cn 1" 
of word construction. cin" 3 200" yt i 
pioneto 


It is more FUNCTIONAL, .building 
with greater sureness specific | 
spelling skills. 


oO NT 


FOREIGN 

Mexican Border and 
Tijuana; Foreign Quer aa 
ters, Los Angeles; © so 
Nogales tours from 
Phoenix ond Tucson 


SMALL GROUPS 


Ask about — 
U-Drive services: is- 
miss at Destination Plan 
permits one-way touring 


The new 


GOALS in 
SPELLING 


by Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey 


If you want a spelling text that 
contributes more to your program 
for developing spelling skill, clip 
the coupon below. We will send 
you a complete analysis of the 
Goals in Spelling program. This 
study shows you precisely how 
the new approach to spelling 
works. You can judge for yours 
what your school can gain throug 
its use. Of course, you wilt 
placed under no obligatio 


WEBSTER PUBLISHES 
ST.LOUIS 3 ¢ BD 





















FREE FOLDER 


gives all rates, detailed 
information for tours 
in Southern California, 
Arizona and Nevada 


TANNER-GRAY LINE 


1207 W. 3rd, Los Angeles 17, California 
Teachers Dept. B 







Webster Publishing Company 
St. Lovis 3, Missouri 

If there is a better way to teach spelling, 
I want to know about it. Please send me 


your analysis of the new Goals in Spell- 
ing program. 


Eee eS ae 


Please send folder fo: 
a ee 
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grow in. : 
reading. ; 


ahi ORR * BER ce | 


Ask for the first-grade prospectus (#190) or 
the NEW second-and third-grade prospectus 


(#265) —in full color and FREE. 


_ SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 + Atlanta 3 + Dallas1 ~. San Francisco 5 »« New York 10 





Combine a 
Vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


with Scholastic Advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 16 to August 8 


Eight Week 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Chorus and Orchestra, Resident 
String Quartet 


HANYA HOLM 


—in her 12th consecutive summer 
dance session at Colorado College. 


COMPLETE SCHEDULE 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


® Small classes 


® Graduate and undergraduate 
study. 

® Classes featured in art, geol- 
ogy, education, photography 
and radio. 


A FEW SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARE AVAILABLE 


For further information, address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Colorado College, Dept. F 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The Only Complete 
Vision-Screening Tests 


available to Schools 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distance; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Imbalance tests 
both for far point and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
3,000 SCHOOLS, AND IN eMORE 
THAN 3,000 INDUSTRIES, enabling 
them to refer children and workers 
who need visual care to proper vision 
specialists, for analysis and profes- 
sional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 
trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, flat test cards, 
a graphic profile record form that 
gives a vivid overall picture of the 
subject’s visual skills. 

Write for circular. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE 
VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 


100 DUO-KAPS 
only $2.95 


(A Six Dollar Valve) 


DUO-KAPS 


CONTAIN 


13 Vitamins* and I] Minerals 


ALL-IN-ONE CAPSULE 
*including “Red” Vitamin B-12 
Low-priced all-in-one DUO-KAPS are fully 
guaranteed as to labeling and potency 
under provisions and meaning of Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Only $2.95 

for 100 DUO-KAPS. 
FREE—complete catalog of all vitamins 
and minerals—separately or in combina- 


tion. Save 50% or more on your vitamin 
needs. Don’t delay! Send today! 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS = 


DEPT. E2, 199 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 


I would like to receive 100 DUO-KAPS at $2.95. 
) Check enclosed () Money order enclosed 
() Please send your FREE catalog of all vitamins. 
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ATTENTION: 
DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL 
PLAY... 


Seventeen leading university 
and high school play directors 
have written a NEW BOOKLET 
telling how they produced some 
of the most popular plays for the 
amateur stage. It will be mailed 
WITHOUT CHARGE or obligation 


to any dramatics director or Eng- 

















Workshop 


Teachers, Supervisors & Principals 














RECESS 


at 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Summer Session 
First Term, June 16 to July 22 

An opportunity to work on problems of curricu- 


lum, resource units, arts and crafts, community 
relations, evaluation, and teacher improvement. 


under the direction of 





Maurice Ahrens, Director of Instruction, Corpus 
Christi, Texas; President of Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; 


and 












lish teachers requesting a copy. 
The booklet, BEHIND THE 
SCENES, is filled with practical 


information on play production. 


Helen Allphin, Supervisor of Intermediate 
Grades, Denver Public Schools; 





with the assistance of consultants in 
many fields and areas of instruction. 


Dut Sf Kern 
~ Ar Aw worms (Ma! Ma’) 





Credit for the Workshop is 5 


The best way to review for exams is to go Semester (7/2 quarter) Hours. 


over all your lecture notes carefully. 









Located at Boulder, in view of snow-capped 
peaks, the University is an ideal place for sum- 
mer study. Unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages are combined with excellent 
staff, laboratories, libraries, and buildings. 


Write for your complimentary 
DRAWING BY JEAN ANDERSON IN EVERYTHING CORRELATES 
PUBLISHED BY THE VASSAR COOPERATIVE BOOKSHOP 


copy today 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1702 S. PRAIRIE AVE. 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 








Word for Word 


A fourth-grader brought his diction- 
ary to Auril Wood of Oakland and 
asked her to find piesology. 

“I never heard that word,” she said. 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” he as- 
sured her earnestly. “People are always 
talking about child piesology.” 






For further information and a copy of the 
Summer Session bulletin, write to the Director of 
the Summer Session, 322 Macky, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
TWA ANNOUNCES LOWEST FARES EVER 
FOR SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY TOURS 


“N 
¢- = 











“Seasonal occupations,” defines a 
Birmingham student, “are occupations 
which a person can only work in a cer- 
tain season, for instance in canneries, 
harvest hands, or a senator.” 


Earn full credits on all-expense univer- 4 " 
sity-sponsored tours abroad via TWA Check the teers listed here 
that interest you: 


TRAVEL TOURS 


[_] European Grand Tour 
[_] European Basic Tour 
{_] Europe with Spain and Portugal 


Don’t let this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity 
go by in 1952. Spend your summer vacation 
on an exciting, profitable sightseeing and 
study tour abroad. Earn full credit on any 


A Quincy, Massachusetts, fifth-grade 
class taught by Lena M. Shaw was hav- 
ing difficulty understanding the mean- 
ing of apprentice. In an attempt to 


clarify, Miss Shaw said, “Benjamin | of 16 four-to-ten-week tours. On your tour, |_| Europe with Scandinavia 
Franklin was an apprentice to his | arranged by specialists in the educational- L_] Gesape with Gitich thiss 
brother. What was he learning to be?” ° S ‘ a [_] Holy Land and Egypt 
Johnny waved his hand frantically. tenet Sane ae “oe —_ ew, youll [_] Mediterranean and North Africa 
« os) os . ; travel on luxurious TWA Skyliners. The 
An electrician,” he said. : TRAVEL-CAMPUS STUDY 
price of the tour takes care of all your neces- 
More than Puppy Love sary expenses, letting you budget yourself in bs Reegae Htedee Staite Sas 


[| Evrope and Study at Fribourg 
[_] Europe and Study at Geneva 
[| Evrope and Study at Oxford 


Brose PHILLIPS, superintendent of 
Dorrisville School, Harrisburg, Illinois, 
thinks that a first-grade teacher in that 


advance. Included are TWA’s money-saving 
new tourist fares* the lowest in year-round 


school has received a true compliment: transatlantic history—which make these L ee ee 
“I love you a lot, Miss Nellans,” a six- | tours extra-attractive this year! a sm ih ni aoe 
year-old said. “I love you as much as | *éfective May 1, subject to government approvol. LJ Europe « sini ‘pssst 
I do my dog.” et ee ee ee “| STUDY WHILE TRAVELING 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director 
TWA Air World Tours: 80 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


_ Please put me on your list to receive detailed informa- 
tion about study tours via TWA indicated above, to be 
sent as soon as available. 


[_] Flying Seminar (Europe) 
(_] Catholic Study Tour (Europe) 


Across the US. and overseas... 
you can depend on 


Occupations 
Five-year-old Elaine [we see by the 
Christian Science Monitor] proudly told 
her grandmother that her allowance had 
been raised to a nickel and five pennies. 


Ee ee = 
“And what do you do to earn it?” | Address —<_ 
gnencens msm ar City Zene —-=— 
ve prompt reply: eep my mother State Phone No. Cal 


occupied.” 


NEA-MAR TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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REGISTER NOW 
for 


HOPKINS’ 


42nd Summer Session 
June 23 - August 1 


SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at 
Hopkins make it possible for you to en- 
joy the stimulating experience of close 
and friendly contacts with instructors 


who are recognized authorities in their 
fields. 











! 









SAULT 


\ 


Ha 
Yr: 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP 
WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 








GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
courses in Education and the various 
subject-matter fields are available. Val- 
















Hundreds of travel groups 









h ‘ ° ° vable laboratory experience offered by 

have been insured under this e Maximum Benefits for All the Demonstration School located on the 

policy. It is designed to meet e Prompt Courteous Service University’s beautiful 100-acre wooded 

your needs campus in the heart of Baltimore's finest 
Write Today for Details— e Very Low Cost IE: anata. 






No Obligation 







RICH, CULTURAL RESOURCES in cen- 


trally-located Baltimore offer you “ex- 
BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY tras” such as: concerts in the Rose 
230 E. BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA Garden of the Museum of Art, recitals 
at Peabody Conservatory, priceless art 
collections at the Baltimore Museum and 
Walters Gallery. Extensive library fa- 
cilities at the University, Enoch Pratt, 
Peabody, Maryland Historical Society. 





















ee 


WE PLACE YOU In Public Schools, 
ROCKY IE TEACHERS Colleges in the U. S. A. 














WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG to: 
Director of the Summer Session, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


REGISTRATION from April 1 





Tater tee ewer Largest in West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 





The Nation’s 


Leading The ROAD TO HEALTH series 


Health 











The JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 














Series! 















Jones 
\ lour seat 
Health = 


Landis 


BURKE-BUILT riaverouno couipment 


Tested fittings and design 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES positively assure safety, 


durability and economy. 


dnd 
You 


for greatest SAFETY install Burke Equipment 
Grades 1-8 and DURABILITY approved by park and play- 


ground officials everywhere. 
For complete catalog Planning Assistance Free. 


write Dept. O 


THE J.E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

















@ A NEW approach to health edu- Consider these 
cation. Pa fal Oe a a arn ae 
' FEATURES: 
@ A POSITIVE PROGRAM for total HT PLEASE 
health, including physical, mental, ® Pupil Motivation CHECK CHOICE 
emotional, and social health. [| Europe—7 countries with Spain $1170. 6 coun- 
© The firs ee ad built-i ®@ Positive Mental Health tries, $867. Sailings every other week. 
ox a a . a oe ee (1 Conducted Tours in the educational fields, Ohainn 
gram of recreational activities ... * . esas of New England, College Credit, June 23 & July 
games and stunts that motivate Health Activities (0 California ([) PuertoRico ([) Mexico 
good health and insure a_ fune- © 234 Clarendon St. 
tional health program. Home-School ARNOLD TOURS Boston 16, Mass. 
Co-operation 












SAVE 30% SAVE 


On Nationally Advertised Brands 
LONG PLAYING & 45 RPM 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
LEE FISHER Box 7503 Phila., P 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson Street 221 Fourth Avenue 51 First Street 
icago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 




















441 W. Peachtree St., N.E. 707 Browder Street 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
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ing. If they will but relax, their children 
will respond to help, develop at their 
own pace, and thus find real success.— 
IRENE F. DODSON, Summit, New Jersey. 


‘ EMOTIONAL pressure of some 
homes which makes children lie in order 
to gain attention and cheat in order to 
feel secure.—LUCILE MEYER, St. Charles, 
Missourt. 


PRESSURE of seeking to be the same 
as other students. I would replace this 
pressure with the knowledge that each 
individual should develop in his own 
way with the use of his own natural 
gifts. I want my students to grow emo- 
tionally and spiritually as well as men- 
tally. They can do this only by gaining 
enough selfconfidence to develop their 
own personalities.—LENORE DOWDEN, /da- 
ville, Indiana. 


KEEPING-up-with-the- Joneses pres- 
sure. Johnny’s mother won't let her son 
forget that Jimmy made all As. Society 
forgets that children should compete 
with only their own achievements, and 
this pressure continues thruout adult life. 
Competition is good, but is it not better 
when we compete with our own yester- 
days, not the Jones’ today?—BEE BON- 
SENBERGER, first-grade _ teacher, 
Tilinois. 


Salem, 


They Like Teaching, Too 

I uike “I Like Teaching” [December 
1951 JouRNAL]. We need such expres- 
sions as an antidote to the other side 
of the picture, which we have too often 
presented to the public in our zealous 
attempts to improve teaching conditions 
and salaries. Eleanor Metheny’s evalua- 
tion of the profession will enable us to 
recruit more of the teachers we need.— 
MARION STRAUSS, teacher, Elias Michael 
School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


@ Miss METHENY has shared with us 
some of the many letters she received 
following publication of her article. We 
print excerpts from some of them here: 


. . . THANK you, from a like-minded 
teacher. I wish local papers could re- 
print the article for a wider audience.— 
MAUDE TILSON, San Fernando, California. 


. . » CONGRATULATIONS. I’ve been teach- 
ing and preaching the same philosophy 
in my education classes.—JEAN TALBOT, 
Minnesota State Teachers College, Wi- 
nona. 


. . . How many friends a teacher can 
have! During a recent illness I received 
300 get-well cards, many containing mon- 






ARE YOU ABOUT 
TO RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from your pro- 
fession but you need not retire from life, 
from interests, from friends of all ages. 


The University of Florida offers courses 
in many fields for people of retirement 
age. Your experience in life meets all 
admission requirements to enroll as a 
student. 


Gainesville is a friendly town, too. 
Ideal for retirement. Low-cost living, mild 
climate, cultural 


activities and sports 


galore. 


Let us send you FREE new color book- 
let and full details. Write Chamber of 
Commerce, Desk 110, Gainesville, Fla. 








CAPS : GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


e 
Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 














1540 W. JEFFERSON S57. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


the Sum “ 


* 9n the Valley o4 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 








TEACHING —THE HONORED PROFESSION 


Your opportunity for thorough teacher training 
combined with general college education, B.E. 
degree. Prepare for rewarding career in teach- 
ing Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper Elementary Grades. College on Chicago's 
beautiful North Shore. Fall, Mid-year, Summer 
Terms. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. Rm.216C Evanston, til. 





ENJOY LEARN 


SUMMER QUARTER 1952 
First Term: JUNE 25—JULY 25 
Second Term: JULY 28—AUG. 22 


A delightful combination of education 
and recreation is yours on the friendly 
University of Denver campus this sum- 
mer. During long days of sunshine and 
cool nights, study is stimulating...fun! 
Planned mountain recreation and cul- 
tural attractions broaden your summer 
experiences immeasurably, 


For complete information on 


at University of Denver 


TEACHERS: 
For placement in schools of the Rocky 
Mountain or Pacific Coast States and 
Alaska contact— 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


. 


% 


A variety of workshops, institutes and 
seminars supplement the regular aca- 
demic undergraduate and graduate de- 
gree program. This summer, particular 
emphasis will be given to graduate 
work in education and related areas. 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. N-1 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me the free Summer Quarter 
Bulletin. 


dn eau A 


<M 
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ey and handkerchiefs. I was sent cook- COURSES, HOUSING, costs Nome 
ies, candy, slips, hose, flowers, chicken, south ee > ene 
[Continued on page 192] i L citv———__—. Zone____ State______ 
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DON LATTA CORPORATION 
BOX 575, CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 


Mail | 
Coupon 


‘Today! ADDRESS 


NO cost ary 
NO OBLIGATION 


Please send o copy of the Poste-Up Map to- 


Teachers all over the coun 
try report the Paste-Up Map 
works wonders as an aid in 
teaching elementary geog 


raphy 


They like the simple way 
this new teaching aid pre 
sents its map concept 

showing step by step how 
each of the States fits to 
gether to make up this great 


country of ours 
If you don't already know 


and use the Paste-Up Map 


tind out about it today 


Finest for Grades 4-7 





The First National 
Cuiation 
Education Workshop 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO IN 
COOPERATION WITH NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS, CiviL AIR 
PATROL 
The social, political, economic, tech- 
nical and vocational aspects of avia- 


tion will be stressed for the benefit of 
interested teachers. 

There will be visits to military and 
commercial airports and rides in 
aircraft. 


Popular lectures will be given on such 
new developments as jet aircraft, 
guided missiles, etc. 


Outstanding aviation specialists will 
be available for consultation on spe- 
cial problems. 


@ Four semester hours of undergraduate 
or graduate credit may be earned. 


FIVE WEEK TERM 
July 23-August 26 
TOTAL COST 
$150.00 
Includes Tuition, Board & Room 
Write to: Box 320 
Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 





VACATION JOBS—MEN 


Country Club Resort has openings for re- 
sponsible men seeking an enjoyable summer 
with pienty of work and play. Salary plus 
guest privileges. Write Happy Acres Vacation 
Resort, Middlefield 30, Conn., stating qualifica- 


tions for dining room, office, social and other 
work. 


Attend 1952 


Summer School 
in the 


Western State Cottece 


of Colorado at Gunnison 


First Session, Two Weeks 
June 9 to June 20 


Second Session, Seven Weeks 
June 23 to August 8 
Music Camp, Two Weeks 
August 10 to August 23 

Programs leading to the Bachelor and Mas- 


ter degrees. Special emphasis upon teacher 
education during the summer sessions. 


Cool Temperatures 
. Outdoor Recreation 


For Complete Information, Write 
Public Information and _ Services 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
Gunnison, Colorado 


[Continued from page 191] 
and meat. My school district presented 
me $45 as a gift. Because I was on sick 
leave, I was paid my salary. 

When I needed transfusions, former 
pupils donated blood. At Christmas an- 
other pupil, now married, sent me a 
corsage.—THELMA RICHARD, rural teacher, 
Freeport, Illinois. 


... Your enthusiasm and respect for 
the profession are contagious. We need 
more teachers like you—and fewer of 
the apologetic type.—M. JEAN VANBRUNT, 
teacher, Avalon, California. 


I WANT to and must congratulate you 
on your wonderful article. It is the tru- 
est and most inspiring thing I have seen 
or heard on teaching.—JOHN J. TIGERT, 
president emeritus, University of Flo- 
rida; former US Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


NEA ABCs Are SNAFU 


I wisH to protest the use of the “alpha- 
betical soup” in the NEA JourNatL, 
Other organizations have the _ initials, 
“NEA.” FTA is confused with AF of T. 
CAP means nothing to hundreds of 
teachers. WOTP and Unesco are mouth- 
fuls whose meanings are unknown to 
many. 

New teachers entering the organiza- 
tion have a right to read its publications 
intelligently. The abbreviations may 
save space, but they produce confusion 
and hazy reading. How about calling a 
spade a spade and not just an S?— 
WORTHY C. KANARR, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 

p.s.: | am an LM NEA [Life Member, 
National Education Association]. 


@ Abbreviations in the Nfational] 
E{ducation] A[ssociation] JOURNAL are 
intended to help readers, not confuse 
them. JOURNAL style requires that names 
of organizations and programs be spelled 
out in full the first time they appear in 
an article; they may be referred to by 
initials later in the same article. 


Thirty Years of Age, in Fact 

WE RECENTLY received a call regarding 
the subscription price to a periodical en- 
titled Any Age Journal. The customer 
referred, we finally discovered, to the 
NEA JOURNAL. 

Kindly supply us with your subscrip- 
tion rates.—Old Corner Bookstore, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


3/0 FLYNN BLDG. DES MOINES IOWA 
A. J. STEFFEY MANAGER 


47 YEAR MEMBER NATA. 
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